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HONITON LACE. 


HE depressed condition of the point Jace 
trade in Honiton has been for sometime | 
past a subject of great concern and regret in En- 
gland to all who are interested in this most beau- | 


tiful branch of manufactures, and who, having | 
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SAMPLE OF HONITON LACE MANUFACTURED FOR QUEEN VICTORIA, 


seen the great efforts which have been made in 
Honiton in the last few years to make the de- 
signs really artistic and worthy of the consum- 
mate skill and care of the workers, are anxious 
to see the trade again flourishing in its original 
home and centre. At the instance of a gentle- 
man of the neighborhood the facts were brought, 








by the kindness of the Duchess of Roxburgh, to | nished the Queen with a large quantity of lace. 
the notice of Queen Victoria, who was pleased | One of the illustrations on this page represents 
to select from patterns submitted by A. and W. | a portion of the lace made for Queen Victoria, 
Ward, of Honiton, one of exquisite and delicate | and the other a group of workers employed 
beauty, which had already won a prize at the | in its manufacture at Honiton. The flowers 
Bath and West of England Association’s Show | and foliage forming the design of the lace hav- 
at Bristol, from’ which Messrs. Ward have fur- | ing beén made in detached pieces, are being put 
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MAKING HONITON LACE. 
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together with the groundwork or filling. This 
filling, we are assured, is of an original pattern, 
and has never been made except for Queen Vic- 
toria’s lace and for the pattern exhibited at Bris- 
tol. 

We believe it would be impossible to find 
among the lace-workers of any country experi- 
ence, skill, and care surpassing those shown by 
the women in Honiton and the neighborhood. 
These are the traditional qualities of the manu- 
facture, and are as conspicuous as ever. But 
the success of their work has been very unequal. 
They have had to contend with three great draw- 
backs—the truck system, which led them to con- 
sider inferior work a sufficient equivalent for 
adulterated stores; the increasing preference 
shown by the public for foreign over native pro- 
ductions; and, chiefest, the want of good pat- 
terns. For a long time they have worked from 
designs partly conventional, partly naturalistic, 
the styles—neither the best of its kind—being 
awkwardly blended. 

The truck system no longer exists in Honi- 
ton. The kindly interest displayed by the Queen 
will probably call attention to the beauty of Dev- 
onshire lace, and encourage its use, and every 
care is taken to supply the workers with designs 
which, whether representing conventional scroll- 
work or real flowers and foliage, shall be the 
best of each kind, free from bizarre and incon- 
gruous effects, and yet developing to the utmost 
the resources of the material and the workers’ 
skill. We wish these praiseworthy efforts every 
possible success. 

Honiton is a small market-town in Devon- 
shire, and has long been famous for its lace. 
The lace is made by hand on a pillow. Its man- 
ufacture was introduced by the Lollards in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

&@ Back Numbers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY and Harper’s Bazar for 1875, 
owing to an unprecedented increase in 
subscriptions, are out of print, and we 
are unable at present to furnish them. 
They will be forwarded as soon as re- 
printed. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEeEx y, 
AND BazAR PosTAGE FREE. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE, HAaRPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, Posrace 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcu 13, 1875. 








&@ With the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for March 6 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing two beautiful engravings il- 
lustrating an account of the Tower of 
London ; an engraving from “Coming 
to the Parson ;” and another installment 
of “Tue Hicuer Lire or ANIMALS.” 
An illustrated SupPpLement will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HarpeEr’s WEEKLY for March 13. 





2G Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Ladies? Spring Suits, Fichu-Manitillas, 
Matelassé Cloaks, Vests, Fichu-Collars, Hoods, 
and Dress and Breakfast Caps ; Boys’ and Girls 
Spring Suits; Evening Coiffures, Hair Orna- 
ments, Corsets, Bustles, Fruit Napkins, Umbrella 
Cases, Traveling-Bags, Overshoes, etc.; with a 
rich collection of Embroidery Patterns of all 
kinds, and a choice variety of literary and pic- 
torial matter. 





ANNIVERSARIES. 


T seems to be a natural instinct with 
nearly all of us to cherish the yearly re- 
turning day of any important event in our 
lives, to set it apart with a sort of sanctifi- 
cation, as if without that we could hardly 
keep alive the memories belonging to the 
time, or as if those memories were too pre- 
cious for us not to be entitled to some spe- 
cial seagon for dwelling on them, and them 
alone. “The young lovers keep quietly to- 
gether the anniversary of their engagement- 
day, with many a blissful thrill at the fresh- 
ened recoilections, till the greater concerns 
of marriage blot that out with the more 
shining anniversary of their wedding-day ; 
the children keep their birthdays with a 
perseverance worthy of golden gifts; the 
old recur to their anniversaries with a ten- 
der insistence, in which they pour new vi- 
tality into the withered years and days, 





make them alive, and sit and see long-van- 
ished scenes and faces once again, as if they 
were passing before them. 


“* But as to the children, Annie, they’re all about me 
yet,” 


says TENNYSON’s old Grandmother. 
“ Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of 


a dream. 
They come and sit by my chair, they hover about 
my bed— 
I am not always certain if they be alive or dead. 
. . . . * . . 
For mine is a time of peace, it is not often I grieve ; 


I am oftener sitting at home in my father’s farm 
at eve: 


And the neighbors come and laugh and gossip, 
and so do I; 


I find myself often laughing at things that have 
long gone by.” 


We cherish, perhaps, a degree of supersti- 
tion in keeping these anniversaries green. 
We vaguely feel as though the recurrence 
of all the other signs and tokens, the weath- 
er, the season, the day, must bring back also 
the same human circumstances that went 
with them before. And do they not indeed, 
in some faint measure, faint but invaluable ? 
We are sitting by our fireside, and recalling 
the dearest day of our youth; there is the 
sunshine streaming in the window as it used 
to do, there is the same wind blowing out- 
side as we remember it, here are the things 
about us that made a part of that time— 
every thing gives the old vividness to the 
scene as our memory peoples it with the 
phantasmagoria of that departed day: the 
dead are near us and alive again, they glide 
about us, those dear shapes, we see their 
familiar motion, we hear their voices, we 
take their hands, unweeting that it is the 
hands of angels that we hold. Others, the 
living, go and come in the place on their 
errands ; they see us, though we have no 
eyes for them; they see us, but they do not 
see the company we entertain, and we live 
that day at least in a different world from 
theirs. 

Season by season as these anniversaries 
return, they bring their solace with them, 
and the pain comes afterward if it comes at 
all; for the anniversary of an occasion, fill- 
ed afresh with the acted scene of that occa- 
sion, is a delight with only just a mist of 
tears across it—tears of tenderness but not 
of pain; and the anniversary of our own 
years brings the lesson of change so grad- 
ually that we do not recognize it; do not 
recognize that year by year we are older, 
grayer, uglier, sadder, than we were the year 
before. “Could we,” said Madame DE Sivi- 
anf, “be shown at twenty the face that will 
be ours at sixty, we should be dismayed. 
But nature does not confront us with such 
sudden changes; her processes are insensi- 
ble—an invisible trifle then, another now; 
we see ourselves no different to-day from 
yesterday, and to-morrow is the same; thus 
we advance without feeling it, and it is a 
miracle.” She was right; it is indeed a mir- 
acle. And one day as we stand perchance 
before some dressing-case, turning over the 
old treasures in the drawers, we take up 
some little picture of ourselves, some round 
and rosy baby face, or some face just trans- 
figured with the deep happiness ofWiife, and 
then glance at the face before us in the 
glass, and we see that the miracle has been 
wrought, that it is all over and done with, 
and we have worn this new face so long 
and so unconsciously as to be reconciled to 
it without ever having quarreled with it. 

Nevertheless, though this is the case with 
most of us, there are some whose natures 
have an immortal longing for youth, whose 
wishes, like Tithonus, outlive their possibil- 
ities, to whom the advance of years, the re- 
currence of anniversaries, bring only a help- 
less sadness. Who that has once read about 
it will easily forget that fortieth birthday of 
one of HAWTHORN®’S heroes, on which he en- 
tertains nine-and-thirty unbidden guests— 
the ghosts of his previous birthdays come to 
meet their fortieth brother, from the lovely 
smiling spirit of his first year to the frown- 
ing shadow of his last? “With what regret- 
ful love, with what wondering tenderness, 
he gazes at the babe at his right hand, the 
Twelvemonth Self! And that was he! And 
then his eye passes rapidly down the file, 
saddening as it glances. And then he turns 
again to that bud of life upon his right, and 
sighs and smiles. And so along the table, 
watching that opening bud unclosing in the 
second, third, fourth, sixth, and eighth enlar- 
ging guest. And at the ninth or tenth again 
he pauses, for one of them may be the early 
time mark between the happy thoughtless- 
ness of childhood and the sudden shadow of 
too early care.” 

Yet, after all, precious as they are, pre- 
cious as the privilege is of being able to re- 
tire apart with them, it is possible that we 
make too much of these anniversaries, and 
give them something of a fictitious value. 
What is it that they represent? The days 
that are no more. But if it is we who lived 
then, is it not we who are living now—liv- 
ing in these days which we have no more 
right to despise than any thing else of crea- 





tion? Do we not, in sooth, make a fetich 
of those days, as if they were something rich 
and noble when all the rest was poor and 
barren, as if we were not still God’s people 
in God’s world, with an existence designed 
to be as happy in its conclusion as its be- 
ginning? “One of the illusions,” writes 
EMERSON, “is that the present hour is not 
the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day in the 
year. Noman has learned any thing rightly 
until he knows that every day is Doomsday. 
’Tis the old secret of the gods that they come 
in low disguises. Tis the vulgar great who 
come dizened with gold and jewels. Real 
kings hide away their crowns in their ward- 
robes, and affect a plain and poor exterior, 
In the Norse legend of our ancestors, Odin 
dwells in a fisher’s hut, and patches a boat. 
parctiet These passing fifteen minutes men think 
are time, not eternity, are low and subal- 
tern, are but hope or memory; that is, the 
way to or the way from welfare, but not 
welfare.” Yet these passing fifteen minutes, 
he would have us believe, are the point on 
which destiny hinges; all the rest of our 
minutes have but led up to these, and we 
have destiny before us still as much at sixty 
as at twenty. “Just to fill the hour—that 
is happiness,” he says. “Fill my hour, ye 
gods, so that I shall not say, while I have 
done this, ‘ Behold also an hour of my life is 
gone,’ but rather, ‘I have lived an hour!” 

Still, we suppose no amount of preaching 
will convince those who are conscious of 
their waning powers, and remember the vig- 
orous days when the whole world seemed 
something to be lifted by them more easily 
than Atlas lifts it, those who have but little 
personal interest in affairs and events now, 
but recall the events which used to send the 
blood throbbing and bubbling with blind 
happiness through their veins—we suppose 
no amount of preaching about the value of 
to-day, no iteration of the fact that when 
they shall be older still what now seems 
dull and commonplace will be glorified in 
recollection, can convince these people that 
age is as fine as youth, weakness as good as 
strength, death as sweet as life! And to 
the end of time they will take their pathetic 
pleasure over their anniversaries. 





THE BLONDES. 


ND so they say the blondes are going un- 
der? Poorblondes! And why should 
they go under? Because one is weary of 
them, as one was weary of hearing ARISTIDES 
called the Just; they have been weighed in 
the balance and found to be no true gold, 
and it is time the brunettes were coming up. 
And what is it that they are going under ? 
Why, the ban of public opinion. The blonde 
is no longer to gild the stage and the parlor; 
and the sudden flood of brightness that used 
to be so rare that when, once an age, a wom- 
an was born with it, painters painted her, 
troubadours celebrated her, and locks of her 
hair were handed down like a treasure—that 
brightness is going into eclipse; and where 
bleaching baths and alkaline waters and 
annotto and orpiment and bichlorides of tin 
and gold powders have reigned, litharge and 
nitrate of silver and Aleppo galls and iron 
and bismuth are seizing the sceptre. No 
more will the lithe ladies of the spectacu- 
lar and the burlesque display the new golden 
fleece as they dance down the boards and 
shake at us the wealth of their 
“ fine locks, 

Stained like pale honey oozed from topmost rocks, 
Sun-blanched the livelong summer.” 
No more will every damsel who patrols the 
avenues out-Saxon the Saxon in her braids 
and curls. No more will the little love-locks 
flutter gold-threaded round the temples, but 
dark and heavy bands and waves must su- 
persede them. No more will the delicate 
fade colors be seen among us, pale as the 
early sunrise tints, but deep rich. bodies of 
color, of crimson and orange and emerald 
and lapis blue, the only wear of your bru- 
nette, will efface their airy softness. 

And do they really suppose—the people 
who utter the pronunciamento—that the 
blonde is going to cease at their dictum? 
The blonde who went, a nondescript or 
with black hair, to her artiste every day 
for hours, and sat patiently as the camel’s- 
hair brush passed over each hair, till the 
black hair became brown, and the brown 
red, and the red gold, and the gold flaxen’ 
—that silly blonde may go, and all her glory 
go with her! But the blonde of art and lit- 
erature and history, the blonde of beauty— 
could all the EuGéiNIEs and METTERNICHS 
that ever ruled the court, could all the Cora 
PEaRLS that ever ruled the demi-monde, 
banish that blonde when nature has once 
given her the right to be? 

Did Trrtan paint his women with that 
hair to have some modiste announce the 
day of his destiny over, and the blonde a 
good-for-naught? And have all the poets 
that ever handled pen launched out in praise 
of the hair that TITIAN painted to have their 





script become a dead letter? Shall Maud 
and Enid and Elaine and Guinevere depart 
into the world of shadows with Evelyn 
Hope, with the Fair Rosamond, with Gud- 
run, with the Lorelei, with Porphyria; with 
Davip when he went harp in hand before 
SavL, : 
“ God’s child, withthe dew 
On his gracious gold hair ;” 
with SORDELLO’s boyish dream of Palma, 


“ How the tresses curled 
Into a sumptuous swell of gold, and wound 
About her like a glory!” 
with Mitton’s fair Sabrina, 


“In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of her amber-dropping hair ;’” 


with all the army of Homer’s golden-haired 
Greeks, with the sad old Tithonus, when he 
no longer took pleasure in Aurora, as in the 
early dawn he saw 


“The dim curls kindle into sunny rings ;” 
with Idalian Aphrodite, as she 


“backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair, 
Ambrosial, golden, round her lucid throat 
And shoulder ;” 


with the Blessed Damozel whose 


“ Hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn ;” 
with Lilith, that first wife of ADAM, accord- 
ing to Oriental tradition, 

* All the threads of whose hair are golden, 
And there in a net his heart is holden ;” 
with the Venetian ladies who listened, their 
black velvet masks in hand, to good GaLup- 

PI’s music— 
“Dear dead women, with such hair, too! What's 
become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ?” 

How the poets have loved the yellow hair, 
the beautiful flesh that belongs to it, the 
ivory, the rose, the gold! 

“ His sunny hair,” 
says TENNYSON of Paris, 
* Clustered about his temples like a god’s ;” 


while the same poet makes the lover sing to 
Maud, 


“Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun!” 


and another of his lovers cries, 
“ My ringlet, my ringlet, 
That art so golden gay, 


Now never chilling touch of time 
Can turn thee silver gray !” 


Meanwhile BROWNING hardly acknowledges 
the possibility of any other color for the 
hair than the blonde’s, and even when he 
speaks of dark locks at all it is usually that 
sort of which people say it is black in the 
shade and gold in the sun. 


“ Quick the round smooth cord of gold, 
This coiled hair on your head, unrolled, 
Fell down you like a gorgeous snake,” 


says one of BROWNING’s lovers in recital of 
an episode of the past to his lady in the 
gondola. When Merton sings of Mildred, 
in the Blot on the ’Scutcheon, it is to mention 
how her 


“Tresses, sunnier than the wild grape cluster, 
Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s rose- 
misted marble.” 


Elsewhere you shall find the poet of the 
Ring and the Book again talking of some 
maiden’s 
“great gold hair, 
Hair such a wonder of flix and floss, 
Freshness and fragrance—floods of it, too! 
Gold, did I say? Nay, gold were dross!” 


And again he describes other hair as 


“ unfilleted, 
Made alive, and spread 
Through the void with a rich outburst, 
Chestnut, gold interspersed.” 


And yet again, when hastening home, and 
fancying the vision there, he cries, 
“Oh, loaded curls, release your store 
Of warmth and scent, as once before 
The tingling hair did, lights and darks 
Outbreaking into fairy sparks, 
When under curl and curi I pried 
After the warmth and scent inside, 
Through lights and darks how manifold, 
The dark inspired, the light controlled, 
As early art embrowned the gold!” 


And so the blondes are going out! And 
just as Nora Perry’s little Madeline Hays 
is stepping in too: 

“ Soft, yellow silk hair, Madeline Hays, 
Unrolling its lovely Greek twist, 
Blowing out its goldening mist— 
It was this that I caught first and kissed, 
My bloom-blushing Madeline Hays. ‘ 
Then through hair all a-dazzle, Madeline Hays, 
Eyes and mouth, cheek and chin too, 
Out of the dazzle came glimmering through 
All the love colors—red, white, and blue— 
What could a man do, Madeline Hays ?” 

Well, if go they must, surely they have 
good company to go in; for what is true of 
one poet is true of almost all the rest in this 
regard, and it is a golden-haired train of fa- 
mous phantasmagoria that accompany them 
where they will hardly need the golden 
bough of the sibyl to open the way for them, 
while they see 


“The fashion of the foolish world go by.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


TS first importations of spring bonnets show 
many novelties. ‘Their increased size, no- 
ticed when they are bare, is not so conspicuous 
after the trimming is added. ‘The crown retains 
its simple shape, and the increase is — 
in the flaring brim, which projects out far enoug 
in front to cover a very full face trimming. The 
shape most largely imported has the brim quite 
wide above the forehead, sloping narrower along 
the sides, somewhat indented above the ears, 
and seareely an inch wide behind. This shape 
is displayed in white, biack, and brown chips, 
and in black thread net; about seven bonnets 
out of ten are of white chip. The chip used is 
a very narrow braid, finer and softer than any 
before imported. 

The novelty for trimming is the damask scarf 
of soft ribbon, but gros grain of fine reps is the 
material most used on French bonnets. This 
appears in contrasting colors most frequently, 
and all the odd stylish combinations are repre- 
sented, such as pink with garnet, or straw with 
navy blue. Cream-color, which is the new and 
fashionable shade, goes with every thing; this is 
really the color of rich cream, and looks very 
much like soiled white. A great deal of ribbon 
of medium widths is used; the twilled, damask, 
and gros grain ribbons all appear. 

Flowers will be worn in even greater abun- 
dance than at present; as an instance of this, 
one Parisian hat of black Chantilly net has four- 
teen blown roses, twelve buds, and twenty sprigs 
of mignonette! A wreath for full trimming un- 
der the brim is the favorite floral arrangement ; 
sometimes a small bouquet is added outside, ei- 
ther very low down behind or else quite on the 
top; the sides of the bonnet have very little trim- 
ming. ‘The test of new roses is blowing their 
petals apart as loose and naturally as if they were 
real. White roses are seen in profusion, also 
pale blush-roses and the dark crimson Agrippina ; 
all straw, cream, and yellow tinted flowers, es- 
pecially roses, will be stylish. Large flowers are 
most in favor, and small ones are exaggerated ; 
there are mammoth white clover, overgrown ap- 
ple blossoms, and eglantine of unnatural size. 
‘Wreaths have three soft-petaled roses in the cen- 
tre, with the green foliage matted together on 
each side. Geraniums are such favorite flowers 
that they come in white, purple, and amber, as 
well as in their natural pink and scarlet. 

In the arrangement of trimming the object 
seems to be to place it as irregularly as possible. 
Thus the crown is not encircled by a band, but 
is trimmed on the front, right side, and back, 
leaving the left side bare; moreover, there are 
no regular set bows to be seen, but instead are 
long loops of ribbon, or perhaps some fluted or 
pleated loops of gros grain arranged in most ca- 

ricious fashion. Two or three high pleated 
loops or some irregular puffs are placed in front 
of the crown; a folded band of gros grain of two 
shades passes down the right side, and is fes- 
tooned or pleated in low drooping loops behind ; 
long streamers of gros grain ribbon also droop 
from beneath the crown. Inside the brim is a 
facing of plain velvet or else of puffed silk ; just 
across the head rests a roll or twist of ribbon, 
and this supports a flower cluster or else a 
wreath. Thus it will be seen that the flaring 
front of the brim is the objective point for trim- 
ming both outside and in the bonnet. ‘There 
are no strings, but the drooping streamers be- 
hind detract from the compact look of last 
summer’s hats. Damask scarfs are sometimes 
twisted beneath the brim with long flowing ends 
behind, and in other cases they are twined around 
the crown. A border of eight or ten braids of 
chip of another color edges some bonnets ; thus 
navy blue or black edges are on white, or white 
on black. Many hats display four or five colors 
when the flowers are added; for instance, a 
white chip trimmed with black velvet has pink 
and garnet flowers, while a brown swallow nestles 
on the crown; a black bonnet is trimmed with 
pale gray and blue gros grain, and the roses are 
dark crimson; a third, also white, is trimmed 
with navy blue faced with cream-color, and its 
flowers are pink roses and white deutzia. 

Black net bonnets are of plain Brussels net, 
or else very fine sprigged Chantilly net, trimmed 
with an edge of the same lace and ropes of fine 
jet beads. White roses without foliage, and set 
three in a cluster, trim distinguished-looking 
black hats; others have similar clusters of dark 
brownish-red roses, without any of the crimson 
shading of the favorite Agrippina and the 
Jacques Minot roses. Very few feathers are 
used; occasionally a short curled ostrich tip, an 
aigrette or pompon, is placed high on the front ; 
sometimes a brown or gray swallow is perched 
on the crown, or seems ready to dart down the 
front. 

A stylish black chip bonnet is trimmed with 
dove and sky blue gros grain. ‘The dove-color 
forms an erect loop on the front, is folded in five 
tiny folds on the right side, faced with a blue 
fold, and droops in loops behind to support a 
bouquet made up Of a crimson rose, a blush and 
tea rose, some black pansies, a dandelion gone 
to seed, and mignonette. 

A pure fresh écru chip has three high loops of 
pale blue gros grain in front, an ostrich tip stuck 
in the loops, a bias band of three folds on the left 
side, nothing on the right, and two long ends of 
ribbon behind. The brim is faced with black 
velvet, and has a pale blue roll supporting three 
soft white roses veiled with black lace. 

A third is white chip with a puffed facing of 
flesh pink silk inside the brim, holding a brown 
bird. Around the crown outside is a wreath of 
twenty roses—some pink, others crimson—with 
loops and ends of pink ribbon. 

A black Brussels net bonnet has a scarf of 
creamy white damask ribbon under the brim, 
with ends hanging behind. Three white roses 





flecked with pink are clustered together on the 
left of the brim, and three dark red ones, also 
without foliage, are on the crown. Puffs of the 
net are held by finely twisted ropes of jet beads. 
Another lace bonnet of sprigged Chantilly is 
very shallow, and has depth given it by a volumi- 
nous wreath of pink roses and mignonette used 
as a face trimming. 

A stylish black chip, suitable for March, has 
the brim faced inside with cardinal red gros 
grain, against which is a half wreath of green 
rose leaves and a cluster of pink roses with helio- 
trope. Outside is pale drab gros grain in folds 
and twists and loops, with another branch of 
leaves and flowers. 


ENGLISH ROUND HAT. 


The English round hat with projecting brim 
that protects the eyes will be the favorite hat for 
general wear. ‘The sides are not high, but are 
rolled closely against the crown, It is imported 
in the finest qualities of black and brown chip, 
and is trimmed with silk or velvet facings, many 
loops and folds of gros grain, and some short 
feathers drooping over the crown. ‘This hat is 
worn quite far forward, and is the reverse of the 
exaggerated present fashion of placing the hat 
too far back on the head; either extreme is ob- 
jectionable, The Castalia is a pretty sailor hat 
for young girls to wear in the country. The 
Warwick has a round high crown with flaring 
sailor brim. Girofla is a saucy hat tarned up on 
the left side only. The Souvigny has a high 
peaked crown with flexible brim. The Héloise, 
with similar crown, has the brim rolled evenly 
all around, and the Villa Franca has this roll 
much exaggerated. Other nondescript shapes 
puzzle one as to which is the front, back, or side ; 
indeed, the trimming alone decides such matters. 


SHIRRED APRONS. 


The newest suits of black silk and of the plaid 
fabrics used for spring have long deep shirred 
aprons reaching from toe to belt, and formed of 
two breadths of silk, each of which forms a sin- 
gle lengthwise puff that is slightly shirred and 
ruffled on each edge. Down the middle of the 
front is a sloped narrow band of the trimming 
(which is velvet on silk suits, and silk on wool- 
ens), and the ruffled front edge is sewed to this ; 
the other sides of the breadths are sloped upward 
and rounded out over the tournure, where intri- 
cate drapings and loopings trim the back. With 
such a tablier the skirt has two rows of knife 
pleating, each six inches deep, and stitched down 
twice. ‘The basque has a velvet point down the 
middle of the back, and a double collar of velvet 
in front. Very high coilars and close sleeves con- 
tinue in vogue. 

MOURNING DRESSES. 


Henrietta cloth is now the choice fabric for 
fresh deep mourning. It is mixed silk and wool, 
but is far softer than bombazine, and has no 
gloss. It costs from $1 50 to $3 a yard. 
Crape is the trimming used upon it for widows’ 
and mothers’ dresses. It is also handsomely 
trimmed with folds of the same. Tamise cloth 
will continue in favor for spring and summer 
woolen suits. ‘This is soft wool, lustreless, and 
has not the objectionable twilled surfaces that 
hold dust. It is being made into spring suits 
with a cuirass basque, tablier, draped back 
breadths, and walking skirt trimmed with knife 
pleatings. Plain canvas grenadines, and those 
with faille stripes and checks, will be made up 
over foulard skirts for summer mourning dresses. 

We are often requested by correspondents to 
give the length of time customary for wearing 
mourning for different relatives, and also to pre- 
scribe the appropriate dresses, It is impossible 
to do this, as there are no prescribed rules in 
which all acquiesce. Each family has its own 
customs about mourning, and merchants of ex- 
perience say the best families, if they put on 
mourning at all, choose the simplest dresses, and 
wear it a long time; indeed, there are large con- 
nections in New York who seldom get entirely 
out of this sombre attire. 

With the French the mourning dress is worn 
but a short time, and is less severe than that 
adopted here and in England. Thus a widow 
need wear her mourning but a year and six 
months, and it is lightened at the end of the 
first six months. Her first attire is a long 
plain dress of black delaine without trimming ; 
a cashmere bordered with English crape, if it is 
winter, or a grenadine shawl for summer; the 
bonnet is doubled English crape, with a veil of 
the same reaching to the feet; crape collar and 
cuffs, with no jewelry but a brooch of black pol- 
ished wood. During the second six months she 
may wear more lustrous woolen dresses, with a 
mantle of the same simply shaped, but trimmed 
with bias folds and wool galloon. At the end of 
a year she may trim her dresses with lace, wear 
white lingerie, and more jewelry. A year is the 
minimum duration for wearing mourning for a 
parent. For the first six months this is precise- 
ly like widows’ mourning. The six months fol- 
lowing any lustrous black fabric may be worn, 
with crépe lisse pleatings about the neck and 
wrists. ‘Then the dress is any stylish black cos- 
tume, with white collar and cuffs, and silk bon- 
net. For grandparents simple black stuff dress- 
es are worn for six months. For an uncle, 
aunt, or cousin three months is the time pre- 
scribed. For a brother or sister, also for a broth- 
er-in-law or sister-in-law, the French rule is six 
months. ‘There is much license in the time of 
wearing black for a child; some wear it six 
months, others a year, others always. 

We quote these rules without commending 
them. The English fashions of wearing severe- 
ly simple mourning are in better taste, and are 
copied here in preference to the show and glitter 
of French black. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Battarp & Hatter; A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late Canon Kinestry was a few days 
since the subject of the following feeling eulogy 
from Dean STANLEY, his colleague in Westmin- 
ster Abbey: “‘ Human, genial layman as he was, 
he still was not the less—nay, he was ten times 
more—a pastor than he would have been had 
he shut himself out from the haunts of men. 
As an instance of this, witness the tears of the 
rough peasants of Hampshire as they crowded 
round the open grave to look for the last time 
on the friend of thirty years, with whom also 
mingled the passing hunter and wild gypsy wan- 
derers who mourned for the face they should no 
more see in forest or on heath; witness the 

ief which afflicted this venerable church which 
n two short years he had made his own, and all 
felt that he had found a place worthy of himself, 
and in him the place found an occupant worthy 
to fill it. He was a spiritual teacher and guide ; 
and they claimed for him what he never would 
have claimed for himself, the character of a pro- 
found theologian.” 

—The late Senator Buckineuam, of Connect- 
icut, gave at different times to the Yale Divin- 
ity School $34,000. 

—In the Greville Memoirs we are told that old 
Sir Ropert Peet started in life without a shil- 
ling, yet he left $1,250,000 apiece to his five 
younger sons, $300,000 to his three daughters 
each, and $110,000 a year in land and $2,250,000 
in the funds to his eldest son and heir to the 
title. In his lifetime he gave Pret (already dis- 
tinguished in Parliament) $60,000 a year, the 
others $15,000, and spent only $15,000 himself. 
“He was always giving them money, and for 
objects which it might have been thought he 
would have undervalued. He paid for Pee.’s 
house when he built it, and for the Chateau de 
Paille (2700 guineas) when he bought it.” 

—Bishop Woon, of Philadelphia, a man of re- 
markable personal presence, has been raised by 
the Pope to the dignity of an archbishop. His 
suffragans will probably include most of the 
bishops of Pennsylvania, six in number. 

—The Rev. Dr. Szrmour, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in this city, 
has been invited to the rectorship of St. James’s 
Church, were one of the most opulent par- 
ishes in that city. This is the third time he has 
received a call from that church. 

—Mr. CHARLES MATTESON, just nominated for 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, is thirty-five years of age, and a graduate 
of Brown University, of the class of 1861. He 
read law at the Harvard Law School and in Prov- 
idence, and has been practicing his profession for 
the last eleven years. 

—Before Miss ALBANT left Chicago on her re- 
turn to Europe she discovered a musical prodigy 
in a little French girl, twelve years old, named 
AnniTte Lapse. She lives in Kankakee, IIli- 
nois, has, it is said, a voice of greater volume 
than ALBANT’s, and sings in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. She is to be sent 
to Europe when a little older. 

—General James LONGSTREET has abandoned 
Louisiana, and bought a farm in White County, 
Georgia, where he proposes to go largely into 
sheep-raising, and hopes to be successful. It is 
a er | street that has no turnings. 

—There was a “ Derby day”’ at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, last Christmas, the children and grand- 
children of Mr. J. C. Dersy, for many years a 
prominent member of the publishing fraternity, 
having taken that occasion to present to the 
venerable man a fine cane with a very golden 
head. It was a work requiring effort, and the 
entire seventeen of his descendants joined hands 
as well as hearts in making their labor of love 
a success. A good many publishers wear canes, 
but few of them can boast of having tallied sev- 
enteen as pa and grand. 

—The amenities of politics have just been 
gracefully observed by Mr. DiskaELI, who has 
written to Mr. GLADSTONE, expressing the great 
regret he feels at the resignation by the latter of 
the leadership of the Liberal epee The letter 
was couched in the most cordial and sympathet- 
ic terms, as befits the leaders of the two great 
parties in the state. 

—When “ Mark Twain” was editing the Vir- 
ginia Enterprise his constitution was capable of 
enduring great repose. He would sit at his ed- 
itorial table for hours, drumming on a cracked 
guitar, while compositors were waiting for copy, 
and would say in anguish to the foreman, “ This 
working between meals is killing me.”’ 

—Senator GorDon, of Georgia, who was a gen- 
eral in the Confederate service, has determined 
to invite, if he has not already invited, WenDELL 
PHILLIPs to make an extended trip through the 
Southern States, and give the public, North and 
South, his opinion of the condition of matters, 
and what is the best thing todo. He believes in 
W. P.’s integrity of purpose, and thinks the pro- 
posed promenade would produce good results. 

—Miss KELLOGG can write as well as warble, 
translate as well as trill. The translation of the 
libretto of Mignon, as sung by her company, is 
her own work, and the critics pronounce it good. 

--A monument has been at last erected to 
Captain Cook on the spot where he was killed, 
at Kealakekua Bay, Sandwich Islands. The 
monument consists of an elevated obelisk with 
square base, in all twenty-seven feet high. It 
is placed at the water’s edge, about two paces 
from the block of lava upon which the great 
captain was standing when he received his mor- 
tal wound. On the base is inscribed: ‘‘In 
memory of the great circumnavigator, Captain 
JAMES CooK, R.N., who discovered these islands 
the 18th January, 1778, and was killed near this 
spot the 14th February, 1779. This monument 
was erected in November, in the year of grace 
1874, by some of his fellow-countrymen.” 

—Professor NIcHOL, in an article on Ameri- 
can writers, says that ‘‘ BANCROFT’s statements 
oi matters of fact are generally trustworthy, 
but his comments are moulded even more than 
is usual by the foregone theories of a political 
partisan....W. H. Prescott, the most artistic 
historian to whom the United States has hith- 
erto (sic) given birth....Mr. Mor.ey, less fault- 
less {thas Mr. Prescort], is more strikingly 
original, and the greater complexity of the theme 
which he has made his own calls for the exer- 
cise of even higher powers....Mr. MoTLEy’s 
style, even to minute turns in his sentences, 
bears the impress of the influence of CARLYLE. 
--..Since the death of Lord Macavutay no 
equally solid and valuable contribution oo 
the United eae has been made to histor- 
ical literature.” ....O0f Mr. E. P. Warprie the 
professor speaks in highest terms; WasHING- 





TON IrviNG he thinks the most widely and just. 
ly celebrated writer in polite literature; Por 
the most morbid genius the modern world of 
letters has known; in the regions of the strange- 
ly terrible, remotely fantastic and ghostly, apd 
for clearness of style. and subtlety of thought, 
he distances all his predecessors except BALzac. 
HAWTHORNE he regards as the most artistic of 
American writers. ‘ Of his style it is impossible 
to speak too highly, for without any of the de- 
fects often found in the writings of his country- 
men, it has a healthy flavor of nationality.” 

—Why shouldn’t the late Mrs. Voss, of Bos- 
ton, be entitled to pleasant remembrance from 
the old women of that cantonment? One-fourth 
of the $5000 which she left is to be devoted to 
the purchase of tea for the Home for Old Wom- 
en, and another fourth for the same purpose in 
behalf of the Home for Old Men. Those old 
codgers and codgeresses will never take a cup 
of the fragrant fluid without thinking of the ex- 
cellent donor, and will continually be passing 
resolutions (viva Vose) in honor of her memory. 

—Saxe is always at best when mingling the 
sad and the sunny, the funny and the fine, as in 
his charming picture of a widow at a fashionable 
party : 

“ Her shaw! was as sable as night, 
Her gloves were as dark as her shawl, 
And her jewels—that flashed in the light— 
Were black as a funeral pall; 
Her robe had the hue of the rest 
(How nicely it fitted her shape !), 
And the grief that was heaving her breast 
iled over in billows of crape.” 

—Whether having any foundation or not, the 
statement is nevertheless quite current here 
abouts that the Marquis of Lorne and wife will 
visit this country next summer. 

—In the Greville Memoirs occurs the following 
| ng on Fanny KEMBLE, written in 1829— 
orty-six years ago: “I saw Miss Fanny Kem- 
BLE for the first time on Friday, and was dis- 
appointed. She is short, ill made, with large 
hands and feet, an expressive countenance, 
though not handsome, fine eyes, teeth, and hair, 
not devoid of grace, and with great energy and 
spirit, her voice good, though she has a little of 
the drawl of her family. She wants the pathos 
and tenderness of Miss O’ NgI1, and she excites 
no emotion; but she is very young, clever, and 
may become a very good, perhaps a fine, actress. 
Mrs. Srppons was not so good at her age. She 
fills the house every night.’’ Later on in the 
memoirs it is mentioned that the last drawing 
ever made by Sir THomas Lawrence was of 
Miss KEMBLE. 

—The Princess Beatrice, according to re- 
ports from Paris, is to be married to the son of 
the Grand Duke of Baden. Should this prove 
correct, the Queen’s youngest daughter will be 
marrying into a family which, curious to say, 
owes its position tothe first NapoLzoNn. It was 
he who conferred the title of Grand Duke upon 
the Margrave Karu Freperick of Baden in 
1806, on the marriage of the heir-apparent of 
Baden with Sopnia BEeaunARNAIs. Not the 
less, however, did the descendant of the first 
Grand Duke take part against the nephew of the 
first NAPOLEON in the late Franco-German war. 
The reigning family at one time possessed 
very extensive landed property, valued at over 
£4,000,000, but it has been made over to the 
state, and the Grand Duke has a civil list of 
£62,700a year. The Grand Duke's sister, ALEXx- 
ANDRINE, is wife of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, brother of the late Prince Consort. An- 
other sister married the Grand Duke Micuarn 
of Russia, another is the wife of Prince Ernst 
of Leiningen, and a brother married a lady of 
the family of Count von Beust, the Austrian 
embassador in London. 

—Madame Ratazzi gave recently in Paris a 
grand dinner on the occasion of the fourth anni- 
versary of the birthday of her daughter IsaBELLA 
Roma. Among the guests were General Wo Lr, 
Arsktne Hovussaye, MOLINARI EpMonD TEXIER, 
and others, and at dessert each of the company 
had to recite a piece of original verse, either a 
quatrain or a sonnet. 

—Mr. JamMEs CHADWICK, an original member 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, died lately. It 
was he whom Mr. CARLYLE called “the assidu- 
ous, much abused, and truly useful Mr. Cuap- 
WICK,”’ and of whom Mr. CosBDeEN once said that 
Mr. CHADWICK’S was the most eloquent speech 
he ever heard against the Corn Laws, even at a 
League meeting. Its words were simply these : 
“Mr. Chairman, I can not make a speech, but £ 
will give you a thousand pounds.”’ 

—It is related that when the father of Witt1am 
CULLEN Bryant showed a copy of Thanatopsis 
in manuscript to a lady well qualified to judge 
of such things, simply saying, ‘‘ Here are some 
lines that our WILLIE has been writing,’’ the 
lady raised her eyes to the father’s face, and 
burst into tears, in which that father, a some- 
what stern and silent man, was not ashamed to 

oin. 

‘ —OFFENBACH is fifty-four years old, and looks 
quite unlike the idea one forms of him while 
listening to his compositions. A slightly built, 
refined-looking gentleman, with a general as- 
pect of ill health and melancholy—such he ap- 
pears to be. Up to this time he has written 
some eighty operas. 

—A writer in Appleton’s Journal says, in speak- 
ing of ALFonso: ‘ The young king is not a bad- 
looking fellow, but he looks too much like his 
precious mother to give one much confidence 
in the strict rectitude of his conduct. I won- 
der if, in his diplomatic transactions with the 
United States, he will ever recall a rencontre with 
sundry juvenile citizens of that country which 
marked the commencement of his career as a 
royal exile. Shortly after his lady-mother was 
sent flying she brought her sweet self and all the 
royal train to Geneva. She placed the present 
king at a certain well-known boarding-school in 
that city. This school was largely patronizeu 
by Americans, and on the day of Don ALFonso’s 
arrival sundry sturdy young republicans, seeing 
a sullen boy, lonely and disconsolate, were mind- 
ed to be kind to him. So one of them stepped 
up to the moping boy, gave him a friendly slap 
on the shoulder, and cried, ‘ Hilloa, Spain, come 
and play with us!’ Whereupon the young gen- 
tleman drew himself up, and informed his school- 
mates that he was a prince, that he was not to 
be called ‘Spain,’ but ‘Your Royal Highness,’ 
that he was not to be touched by plebeian hands, 
and that he never associated with persons who 
were not of royal or at least noble blood. ‘We’.l 
prince you!’ quoth the boys. So they treated 
the exiled heir to a good thrashing, by way of 
teaching him good manners, and his mother 
forthwith took him away from school.” 
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Marca 13, 1875.] 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “‘ To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 


——— 


CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 


Herman Westray’s dispatch-box stands open 
on the table by the window—a dispatch - box 
whose perfect appliances and elegant luxury 
might tempt the most slothful of scribes, Mr. 
Westray seats himself before this machine, plays 
with an ivory paper-cutter, screws and unscrews 
a pencil-case, looks at his watch, ticking soberly 
in a morocco watch-stand in the lid of the dis- 
patch-box, looks at the day of the month indi- 
cated on an ivory tablet, and lastly, from one of 
the pockets intended for envelopes of official 
size, draws a photograph in a velvet frame. 

A woman’s photograph naturally, or that 
thoughtful look—half tenderness, half perplexi- 
ty—would hardly cloud his face as he contem- 
plates it: a woman’s face, delicately painted as 
a miniature on ivo not a common face, yet 
not absolutely beautiful; features small and fine- 
ly cut, eyes darkest hazel, hair auburn—the real 
auburn, a rich red-brown, like the coat of a dark 
chestnut horse. And such hair! It falls over 
the slender figure like a mantle—falls almost to 
the knees, ‘The woman is dressed in some loose 
semi-classic robe, girdled at the waist, high to 
the throat, but sleeveless, leaving the small round 
arm bare to the shonlder, the tapering hand dis- 
played to perfection, The photographer must 
have been an artist who posed the lady for this 
portrait. 

Herman replaces the photograph with a sigh. 

‘*T ought to write my best for her,” he says 
to himself, and turns over some loose sheets of 
Bath post closely written upon, and erases a 
word or a line here and there, or writes a word 
or line in the margin. 

*** Enter Sir Bergamot Papillion—’ No, the 
Comic Muse is not propitious to-day. Smiling 
‘Thalia averts her face. After all, I am not quite 
clear that I shall write a piece of the Rochester 
and Sedley period; something classical would 
suit Myra better, if I could get a happy idea.” 

Herman Westray drops his pen, and looks 
dreamily out of the window. In a general way 
he goes at his work in a business-like manner— 
puts his Pegasus at a trot, with a free rein, and 
gets over the ground at a steady pace, regular 
as clock-work. As a rule he invokes no assist- 
ance from the Muses, but dips his pen in the ink- 
pot, and writes wittily, wisely, or stupidly, as the 
Fates will, but he covers his paper. ‘Time was 
—nay, not so long ago—when he wrote for 
bread. He thinks of those days now, as he 
looks out at the sleepy summer landscape, the 
warm golden light on wood and hill and water- 
pools—thinks of his past life and its varieties of 
fortune. Ifow, ten years ago, he came home 
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from the university to find the good old vicar 
his father on his death-bed; and how, when the 
funeral was paid for and other creditors satis- 
fied, the slenderest pittance was left for the wid- 
ow and her two daughters: for the son nothing 
but the work of his head or his hands. The lit- 
tle family at home had pinched and saved to 
give the lad a university education; and Her- 
man had known this, and had striven his hard- 
est to be worthy of their loving sacrifice. He 
had taken honors and won a scholarship, and 
made his father’s last 7s happy with the 
knowledge of his success. To this son the father 
committed his helpless wife and g ** You will 
have only Herman to look to, my dears. Under 
Providen Herman will take care of you 

Herman had accepted the trust. No lack of 
earnestness in his nature or straightforwardness 
in his aims in those ds whatever there may 
be now. Herman in poverty had been almost 
sublime. He had lived upon his scholarship, 
had taken men to read with him, had utilized his 
vacations, and had contrived somehow to add to 
his mother’s narrow means. Mother and daugh- 
ters had lived placidly and happily in a pill-box 
of a house in a quiet Devonshire watering-place, 
respected, beloved, doing good in their small way. 
And here, as long as his mother lived, Herman 
had spent the brief holiday-time of his busy life. 

When his scholarship expired he came to Lon- 
don, and by the influence of an old friend of his 
father’s was placed on the staff of a famous daily 
paper. He had taught himself short-hand at Ox- 
ford, pour se distraire, and was able to take his 
place in the reporters’ gallery without delay. In 
course of time it was diScovered that he had a 
fine slashing style, and from reporting he took 
to leader-writing, at which patent manufacture 
of bricks without straw he worked for the next 
five years of his life, sometimes varying his de- 
nunciations of the Opposition, his graphic pic- 
tures of startling trial or social tragedy, his hu- 
morous essays on breacli-of-promise cases, his 
Juvenalian diatribes against the vices of modern 
society, with a sound and exhaustive review of 
some important book. A useful man eminently 
on a daily paper; well-read, reckless to audaci- 
ty, brilliant, various. The time came, however, 
when journalism failed to satisfy Herman Wes- 
tray’s ambition or occupy his mind ; imagination 
demanded a wider field. He gave his spare 
hours (time that should have been given to sleep 
for the most part) to the composition of a pic- 
ture of modern society—in other words, a novel. 
The book was published; his fellow-workers of 


t enough sparkle, originality, or eecen- 

in the book to amuse men; just enough 

n to interest women. The novel was there- 

fore popular alike in club and boudoir; and 
Herman’s success fully justified his withdrawal 
from newspaper work, save for occasional critic- 
al articles, the authorship whereof gave him pow- 
er among his brothers of the pen. His first nov- 
el had been followed by a successful comedy, his 
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comedy by a second novel, pronounced an ad- 
vance on the first. Since then he had written 
more plays and more novels, and had published 
a volume of lyrics which some among the critics 
pronounced not unworthy of Heine, while oth- 
ers denounced the writer as at once trivial, im- 
moral, and blasphemous, 

He had made money also, and had exchanged 
a second floor in Essex Street, Strand, for cham- 
bers in Piccadilly, not large, but costly. He 
had seen a good deal of the best society, and not 
a little of the worst. In a word, he had lived 
his life without much thought of the future, with 
some forgetfulness of the past—his mother be- 
ing dead by this time, and his sisters lacking 
that influence for good which she had exercised 
to the last 

And now he has come to Llandrysak for rest 
of body and mind—sorely needing both—expect- 
ing to find here a placid bovine existence, far 
from the regions of fervid desires and ardent 
hopes. Yet already his mind is fluttered, his 
body restless ; that sweet empty life of the lotus- 
land remains for him no more. He ought to be 
lying yonder in sore ripple of that ferny hill, 
looking up at the biue summer sky, listening idly 
to the hum of vagabond bee, the tinkle of distant 
sheep-bell. 

** Poor Myra!” he sighs at last; ‘‘it’s no use 
trying to work to-day. Sir Bergamot is dumb 
as the Sphinx. The new comedy must stand 
over till I feel more in the vein. Provoking 
rather, for I thought I should have dashed off 
my three acts in a week or so, and taken the piece 
back to London with me, I know Myra is anx- 
ious about her opening piece, and this Frivolity 
is a serious undertaking for that nervous little 
soul—or would be serious if there were not re- 
sources in the background.” 

He sighs, puts away his papers, locks up his 
dispatch-box, and goes down stairs again, having 
made as little use of his morning as it is possible 
for a man to make. In half an hour the lunch- 
eon-bell will ring, and luncheon to-day will, for 
the gypsy tea party, mean dinner, for they con- 
template walking home by moonlight, and it will 
be ten o'clock most likely ere the Cambria sees 
them safely housed. 

** After all, I came down here for a rest,” re- 
flects Herman, “‘and I don’t see why I should 
worry myself into a fever about Myra’s comedy.” 

He saunters to the pine grove, where the wa- 
ter-drinkers, looking always more or less like 
the inmates of a private lunatic asylum, are seat- 
ed here and there on rustic benches in a low- 
spirited manner, doing nothing, looking at noth- 
ing, to all appearances thinking of nothing. 

Not so Herman, He lights a cigar, and gives 
himself up to severe thought. He muses on his 
present condition of life, and wonders if it is al- 
together the best and happiest existence he could 
make for himself. It is a pleasant thing to know 
that when he puts on his hat he covers all his 
responsibilities ; that measles may decimate the 
infant population and he be none the worse; 
that the advance in the prices of coals and butch- 
er’s-meat can affect him but lightly. Yet it is 
not altogether soothing to consider that, were he 
to die to-morrow, there is no one, save those 
dear girls in Devonshire, on whom he bestows a 
passing thought once in six weeks or so, who 
would particularly regret his departure. Yes, 
perhaps one other person would be genuinely 
sorry for a little while; but every thought con- 
nected with that other person is more or less a 
pain, and he shrinks from the question of her 
feelings. 

People are always telling him that he ought 
to marry; that it would be better for himself, 
better for his career, that he should be more heav- 
‘ly weighted in the race of life. Existence is too 
easy for him, these wise ones say; he is in dan- 
ger of becoming selfish, cynical, if he has not al- 
ready acquired the vices of egotism and cynicism ; 
he is in danger of hardening into the bachelor 
Sybarite who thinks his club is ‘going to the 
deuce, you know,” if his favorite table is pre-en- 
gaged or his cutlet overdone. 

Luncheon is over, and at three o'clock the gyp- 
sy party have begun their march, with Dewrance 
as pilot. He knows every meadow and hill and 
wooded gorge and water-course for twenty miles 
round Llandrysak, though he has only inhabited 
that inland watering-place for a couple of months. 
His friends have mustered strong, the ladies in 
an alarming majority; but Dewrance himself is 
equal to six ordinary bachelors, and Westray, as 
a popular author, counts double. Mr. Milner, 
perpetual curate of an unpronounceable parish 
in the north, has a knot of admiring listeners 
to his really delightful conversation. ‘The way 
by which they go is delicious: through narrow 
paths, between deep stony banks clothed with 
ferns and fox-gloves, mosses and lichens, pine- 
ivees rising tall on the rough slopes above; then 
past a group of mighty beeches on a grassy knoll, 
across a farm-yard and a wide stretch of undu- 
sating meadow-land, where the cattle stand at 
gaze as the merry pedestrians go by. ‘Ihe gates 
are tall and stiff, regular five-barred gates, and 
rigidly padlocked against the straying of cattle ; 
and these Mr. Dewrance and his party have to 
climb—toil provocative of much mirth, From 
*he last of the meadows they come into perhaps 
the prettiest bit of all that varied walk—a nar- 
vow path on the top of the steep bank of a tor- 
rent, deeply cloven in the hill; a shallow stream 
rashes over the rocky bed of this wooded gorge, 
and one just sees the shine of water through the 
interlacing branches of oak and ash, sapling and 
undergrowth. 

This walk by the torrent winds up the shoul- 
der of the hill. 

**Don't look round, one of you, till you come 
to the top,” cries Dewrance; whereupon every 
body turns instantaneously, and there is a si- 
multaneous gush of admiration, Behind them, 
around them, every where in the sunny distance, 
rise the hills, green and brown, darkly wooded, 





| bright with verdure, bleak and barren, craggy 


and bold, steeped in the summer light, painted 
against the deep blue sky. 

** How lovely !” 

** Scene-painter !” roars Westray, in the voice 
of the gallery demanding Mr. Telbin. 

** You ought to have waited till you got to the 
brow of the hill,” says Dewrance, vexed that a 
coup de théétre should be lost. 

‘They pause again at the gate which crests the 
hill, and look back again. The panorama is a 
little wider; they see deeper into the smiling 
valley, where the river Pennant winds like a wan- 
dering thread of silver. They look at the white 
homesteads scattered far apart among the hills, 
and think how sinless and placid life might be 
in such fair solitudes; and every one of them is 
for the moment as ardent a worshiper of nature 
as Wordsworth himself. 

The air blows fresh on these green heights, 
and has a flavor of the salt sea. This wide 
grassy hill which they are to cross is called Cym- 
brie’s Bank, the word ‘‘ bank” sufficing for the 
loftiest hill in these regions. 

Dewrance walks gayly on with his circle of 
fair young votaries. He is telling them stories 
of his foreign experience—stories romantic, trag- 
ical, absorbing—to which the listeners lend at- 
tentive ears, the curate excelling in the art of 
narration. Over that wide green hill, and then 
along the breast of another hill, and anon they 
see a sharp peak before them, crowned with a 
mound or earthen breastwork—all that remains 
of a Roman fortress, according to Welsh tradi- 
tion and Richard Dewrance. 

They go down the ‘green slope, and into a 
stony-hearted lane; a lane that should be green 
and grassy, but which some rural proprietor, for 
his own pleasure, has paved with rough boulders ; 
a lane which to young ladies with three-inch 
heels to their boots is assuredly a place of tor- 
ture. Our Welsh maidens trip across the rugged 
stones easily enough, and the lane is pleasantly 
shaded by tall hedges of hazel and sloe, black- 
berry, dog-rose, oak sapling, and crab-apple, and 
all sweet things that flourish by the way-side. 
After the lane there is a brook to cross, and 
then a little thicket, a gap in a hedge to get 
through—and they are at the Shaky Bridge. 

He is not a mighty beast, this Welsh lion ; not 
by any means a marvel of engineering as applied 
to bridges. He consists of a couple of planks in 
a state of decay slung across the narrow river by 
means of loose wires, which rattle wofully at every 
step of the passenger. But mild as the beast is, 
he has wrought terror in many a gentle breast, 
and Mr. Dewrance’s young ladies scream and ex- 
claim not a little as they trip lightly across this 
primitive suspension -bridge. But if not the 
bridge itself, assuredly the landscape in which 
it is set deserves the fame it has won: that 
placid valley; that winding river, with its ferny 
banks and overshadowing trees; that simple vil- 
lage church on the higher ground yonder, with 
its lopsided wooden tower, its ivied wall —ivy 
among which roses red and white have entwined 
themselves lovingly. The long narrow valley is 
shut in by hills—loftier crests rising in the mid- 
dle distance above the fortress- crowned peak 
which stands boldly out in the foreground. 

“* Well, Westray, do you think the Shaky 
Bridge is worth a three-mile walk?” inquires 
Dewrance of his friend. 

Herman has not taken pains to make himself 
agreeable during the pilgrimage, but has been 
apt to hang behind in self-communion, to the 
aggravation of some of the young ladies, who 
compare him unfavorably with the curate, and 
decide that he puts all his cleverness into his 
books. 

** Yes,” replies Herman, looking listlessly 
round: ‘‘the scenery is pretty enough; rather 
tea-boardy; but it isn’t Nature’s fault that land- 
scape painters have vulgarized her. Nice little 
tumble-down old church—‘ near yonder copse, 
where once a garden smiled’—and that kind of 
thing.” 

He is angry with Miss Morcombe for not be- 
ing here; still more angry with himself for feel- 
ing the whole thing a failure without her. ‘There 
are no signs of her or of the Pethericks. The 
young man with the light cart which has brought 
the comestibles is the only human object in the 
landsca 

** Now, ladies and gentlemen,” cries Mr. Dew- 
rance, blithely, ‘‘ the first part of the entertain- 
ment will be ‘ five, six, picking up sticks,’ as the 
nursery rhyme says. We want no end of fire- 
wood for our kettle.” 

Away speed the damsels gayly, the younger 
among the gentlemen active in their assistance. 
Dewrance takes Mr, Milner to look at the church. 

‘Come with us, Westray, won't you?” he 
roars, looking back ; and Herman follows listless- 
ly, thinking of that comedy for Mrs. Brandreth’s 
theatre, and how he is to find a telling situation 
for the end of the second act. 

The church door is open, and seated in the 
porch, disecoursing with an ancient and toothless 
female, they discover the Reverend Evan Peth- 
erick, incumbent of Lochwithian, Topsy the bull- 
terrier curled up at his feet. Herman brightens, 
and for the moment forgets his inchoate comedy. 

He shakes hands with the Reverend Evan; 
he caresses Topsy; he peers into the dusky lit- 
tle church, Yes, she is there alone, standing in 
a thoughtful attitude, looking up at one of the 
homely tablets. 

** My nieces are over the hills and far away,” 
says Mr. Petherick, ‘‘ but Editha is in there.” 

Herman goes in, leaving the three Churchmen 
in the porch. He is close beside her before she 
is aware of his coming, and then she turns and 
looks. 

‘* * And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush’d,’” 
says Herman, inwardly, quoting her favorite poet. 

Yes, she blushes at sight of him; only the 
bright brief blush that bespeaks surprise, of 
course. 





**T did not know you were to be here,” she 
says, es they shake hands. ‘‘In fact, I really 
a had gone back to a ‘ 

e talked ofa s de e other 
day at Lochwithian. — 

** No, I get fonder of your country as I know 
it better.” 

‘They go round the little church together, look- 
ing at the tablets, slate or marble, setting forth 
the virtues of departed Joneses, Lloyds, Will- 
iamses, Morgans, and Davises, and talking a lit- 
tle in subdued tones, as befits the sacred build- 
ing. Such a quaint, old-world little church, 
with high wooden pews, square, spacious, but as 
uncomfortable as the carpenter's art could make 
them; the benches mere shelves; small latticed 
windows, squeezed here and there into the walls 
wherever it was convenient to put them, dimly 
illumine the whitewashed interior. ‘The only 
attempt at architectural regularity has been in 
the three narrow windows over the communion- 
table, and one of these has been walled up by 
a ponderous monument to some departed Prices, 
who have been a power in the land. 

There is not much to look at, but the little 
seems eminently interesting to Herman. He 
lingers before every tablet; he leans with folded 
arms upon one of the pew doors while he ques- 
tions Editha about her life. He is making a 
study of her for his next novel; his interest in 
ow ? purely zsthetic—on that point he has no 

oubt. 

**You have never found life at Lochwithian 
monotonous ; never sighed for any wider world?” 
he asks, 

“Never. I do not say that I have not some- 
times wished to travel. I suppose that is a nat- 
ural wish with every one—to see all that is 
strange and lovely in this wonderful world.” 

Herman sighs. For his own part he seems to 
have turned the world inside out, like an oid 
glove, and left nothing to be desired in it. 

**But the thought that Ruth could not go 
with me, and the thought of how much I should 
leave behind me in our dear old home,” she re- 
sumes, ‘* has always checked the wish for change 
or distance.” 

** Yet you do not mean to spend all your days 
at Lochwithian? You might as well be a nun 
at once.” 

‘*There is nothing appalling to my mind in 
the idea of a convent,” answers Editha, smiling ; 
“if there were any vow that I could make to 
bind me to Ruth, I would willingly make it— 
rod happiness is so dependent, upon me, poor 

ing!” 

** Would it not be wise to begin at once and 
train somebody to take your place, your ultimate 
departure being inevitable? Some lucky fellow 
—an earnest young Churchman, for instance, 
like Dewrance—will persuade you to exchange 
your sphere of action for a rather wider one. 
You will be the ideal pastor’s wife.” 

**Thanks for the compliment,” answers Edi- 
tha, lightly. ‘I am too happy at home to be 
in any hurry for the coming of the ideal pastor.” 

“* He will come some day, be sure.” 

Poor Dewrance looks in at the door at this 
moment, showing those even white teeth of his 
under a somewhat unclerical mustache. 

‘**Miss Morcombe, Westray, we are here to 
enjoy the scenery, don’t waste your time look- 
ing at those uninteresting tablets.” 

“‘T have found them full of interest,” says 
Herman. 

They come out of the church at the curate’s 
bidding, and saunter round the church - yard, 
which is a curiously one-sided necropolis, the 
Welsh insisting upon being buried with their 
faces to the east, so that they may be ready at 
the great trumpet-call. The humble graves are 
neatly kept; some curiously paved with pebbles, 
some decorated with flowers, some with cut 
branches of box stuck close together, and others 
with box planted densely and cut into the shape 
of a coffin. This last is evidently esteemed the 
most recherché thing in graves. 

They gaze and loiter, Editha explaining all 
that needs explanation in the rustic scene. They 
talk freely, as they talked the other day by the 
rushy margin of the river, and it seems somehow 
to both of them that they have been friends and 
companions for a long time. 

Herman finds himself talking of his own feel- 
ings, his own history—sure sign that his com- 
panion is sympathetic, for he is not given to ego- 
tistical prosings. He tells Editha of his youth, 
touching lightly upon his struggles, but owning 
without reserve that he has labored for his 
bread. 

** And now, after pulling against the tide for 
a goodish time, I find myself at thirty in smooth 
water,” he says; ‘‘and I have nothing to do but 
drift quietly with the stream and keep on the 
sunny side of the river, or, in other words, make 
the most and best of my life.” 

**But you will go on working?” exclaims 
Editha, with a surprised look ; ‘‘ your ambition 
is not dead ?” 

His only answer for the moment is a sigh. 

** Progress is a grand word,” he says at last, 
“but how few they are who have the elements 
of progress in their nature! To go up like a 
rocket and come down like a stick seems the 
natural tendency of human genius. Bulwer 
Lytton, the most varied genius since Shakspeare, 
is the only man I can think of at this moment 
whose power was always growing.” 

** Was not that because he had an inexhaust- 
ible ambition, and a just and modest apprecia- 
tion of his genius, and loved his art for its own 
sake, without consideration of fee or reward? 
For my own part, when people say they are not 
ambitious, I always fancy they mean that they 


**Perhaps you are right,” replies Herman. 
** A man may go on working, and work hard, in 
a groove, and seem a pattern of industry, with- 
out any great mental effort. The strain only 





comes when he strives to rise above his normal 
work,” 

And then after a pause he says, thoughtfully : 

“*T had more ambition before my mother died. 
Any little success I made was such a delight to 
her! Every word of praise given to me was to 
her a pearl of price. Perhaps if I had some one 
as keenly interested in my future, I should work 
harder, have nobler aspirations, be less content 
with the bread-and-cheese of literature.” 

**You have sisters; they must be warmly in- 
terested in you.” 

** A sister’s interest is like a draught of new 
milk to a thirsty traveler—refreshing, but not 
inspiring.” 

**T would rather have Ruth's praise or Ruth’s 
interest than any one else’s,” says Editha, 

**Yes, women as a rule like milk-and-water, 
but even the soberest men prefer a dash of alco- 
hol in their drink.” 

They stroll down the valley to the little shel- 
tered nook near the bridge, where the gypsy fire 
is blazing merrily, and is the cause of much 
merriment in others. Tea is ready, but tea- 
cups are scarce, and every one can not be sup- 
plied at once. There is the river conveniently 
close, however, and plenty of tea-cloths in the 
basket ; so the washing of cups and saucers in 
the running stream affords a diverting employ- 
ment to some of the young ladies and one very 
young gentleman. Conspicuous among these 
skirmishers are Mr. Petherick’s nieces, who 
have little to recommend them to notice beyond 
the length of their legs and the shortness of 
their petticoats, being in that stage of rapid and 
inconvenient growth when frocks seem to shrink 
palpably day by day. Shrewsbury cakes, Po- 
lish bread, strawberries, big crimson cherries, 
are fully appreciated by the revelers after that 
three-mile walk. Dewrance, in his character 
of host at this open-air banquet, is simply ad- 
mirable. The ladies consume orange pekoe in 
an alarming manner, like the voung woman 
made famous by Sam Weller. The kettle is an 
inexhaustible source of excitement, and reman- 
tic young ladies feel that this is gypsy life in- 
deed. After tea the younger and more frivo- 
lous of the party go and swing upon the Shaky 
Bridge, to the apparent endangerment of that 
frail fabric; others wander away in twos and 
threes, or muster strong round Dewrance. 

** Now remember,” he says, as they prepare 
to scatter themselves, ‘‘we all meet here at 
half past eight. We shall have moonlight for 
our walk home.” 

“Delicious!” gasp the young ladies. ‘‘ You 
plan every thing so nicely, Mr. Dewrance!”— 
as if he had telegraphed to some London firm 
for the moon. 

Herman and Editha climb the hill in the fore- 
ground. He has asked her to show him the Ro- 
man earth-work. The sunburned sward is slip- 
pery as glass, save where the bracken gives firm- 
er foot-hold. Herman grasps Editha’s hand now 
and then in the slipperiest places—not that she 
has much need of his assistance, for her foot is 
fleet and firm as Atalanta’s. They reach the 
summit, breathless but not weary, and have the 
little mound, with its scooped-out basin, all to 
themselves. From this height they survey the 
rest of the picnickers straying here and there, 
the group of admiring females round Dewrance, 
the two pastors, Milner and Petherick, pacing 
soberly by the river. 

‘Nice to feel one’s self quite away from the 
rest of the world!” exclaims Herman. 

He examines the earth-work, which to the 
wisest of archeologists says very littlke—and Her- 
man is no archeologist. His mind is too pure- 
ly literary, too imaginative and ical in its 
bent, to affect the dry bones of history. Upon 
his eye all that is fair in the past shines beauti- 
ful and glorious like a picture; he has no taste 
for looking on the other side of the canvas, or 
for anatomizing the bright and living image that 
charms his fancy. 

They seat themselves upon the low bank, and 
watch the sunset almost in silence. Gorgeously, 
in billows of crimson and purple, sinks the golden 
round, fiery and splendid, like the brazen targe 
of a victor in the fight. Who should find many 
words in the presence of that awful splendor ? 

**Do you remember what Mirabeau said of the 
sun on his death-bed ?” asks Herman, as the 
gleaming edge of the disk dips and vanishes in 
a sea of molten gold. ‘* ‘If he is not God, he is 
His cousin-german.’” 

Far away stretches the undulating landscape, 
gilded by that western glory. A beautiful world 
verily ; and yet there are so many who prefer the 
shady side of Pall-mall! 

“* Odd, isn’t it,” says Herman, reflecting upon 
this fact, “‘that men can turn their backs upon 
nature without a sigh, to shut themselves in 
houses like packing-cases, and tramp stony pave- 
ments, and breathe sewer gas, and—like it? 
What gregarious animals we must be, that a 
crowd is so attractive to us! A curious indi- 
cation of how small a world we possess in our- 
selves individually. Such me. as Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge could afford to inhabit 
solitudes; their crowd was within—a host of 
thoughts and fancies and vivid dreams that were 
better company than men and women.” 

**You speak as if you did not care for th 
country.” : 

‘I care for it intensely—as a picture; but I 
doubt my capacity for being happy out of a great 
city. The press and conflict of life are a neces- 
sity of my being. I admire your fine old Priory 
and its gardens—full of such a tender smiling 
peace; I wonder at your tranquil even days, as 
at a fable of some enchanted isle—like Prospe- 
ro’s without Caliban.” 

They talk of many things. All too soon it is 
eight o’clock—a quarter past—twenty minutes 
past—and they must go down to the valley where 
Dewrance is to assemble his forces. 

Mr. Petherick has driven Miss Morcombe and 
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his nieces in his pony-carri commodious 
rather than elegant vehicle, which carries any 
number, and would move a houseful of furniture 
at a push. He is to drive them back through 
the moon-lit lanes, while Mr. Dewrance’s party 
wander over the grassy hill and by the mysteri- 
ous path above the mountain gorge, where the 
fairies might hold high festivals on such nights as 
these, if earth had not grown too old for them. 

The incumbent of Lochwithian had enjoyed 
himself amazingly, and in the fullness of his 
heart is bent upon making some return of hospi- 
tality to the curate. 

‘*Come and lunch with me to-morrow,” he 
says, expansively. ‘* We won’t call it dinner, 
for that means ceremony, and mine is only a 
bachelor’s box. You'll come with your friend, 
Mr. Westray, I hope?” 

**T had serious thoughts of going back to 
London to-morrow,” replies Herman; ‘‘ but I 
can’t resist such a tempting invitation.” 

He has a vague idea that in lunching with 
Mr. Petherick he will have some chance of see- 
ing Editha once more before he goes back to 
that world of action and strife which knows her 


not. 

He has the privilege of handing her into the 
pony-carriage, adjusting her wraps—for her dress 
is thin and the night-dews falling. They shake 
hands, and the pony trots away with his load at 
a complacent jig-jog pace ; and Herman feels that 
the night and the landscape have lost a charm. 

He is more thoughtful than ever throughout 
the homeward walk. The scene is mysteriously 
lovely in the moonlight — conducive to waking 
dreams, 

“*T think I ought to pack my portmanteau,” 
he says to himself, as they enter the avenue of 
the Cambria—black as the mouth of Erebus, 
save for a shaft of moonshine darting through 
the pine tops here and there, ‘‘I feel curiously 
like falling in love. But then I've taken the dis- 
ease so often, and found myself so little the worse 
for it when it was over!” 

He does not pack his portmanteau to-night. 

(ro BE OONTINVED.] 








ENGLISH. GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. 
Success of the Greville Memoirs.—The Death of 
Kingsley.—An Oriental Judgment. 
IGHT thousand pounds is the sum said to 
have been realized by Mr. Reeve by his 
publication of the Greville Memoirs, a proof, 
indeed, how dear is gossip to the human heart. 
Some of this gentleman’s is very piquant, but 
there is an immense mass of rubbishy rumor 
which has nothing to recommend it save that 
it is whispered about great folks. The revela- 
tion of court and aristocratic life is more humil- 
iating than the wildest democrat can picture. 
** Princes,” says this companion of princes, 
** have only to behave with common decency and 
prudence, and they are sure to be popular, for 
there is a great and general disposition to pay 
court to them...... Take them [princes] one with 
another, they are of an inferior character, and 
this [George IV. ] I believe to be one of the worst 
of the kind.” Those, indeed, who defend high- 
born personages as ‘‘at least as good as other 
people” are, in fact, paying them a most extrav- 
agant compliment, since if with all the flattery 
and servility to which they are accustomed from 
their youth up they are no worse than persons 
not exposed to the same temptations, they must 
be by nature vastly superior tothem. Neverthe- 
less even after death the toadyism and snobbery 
of mankind render them more jealous of the 
honor of these departed swells than even of their 
own belongings, and the publication of these 
memoirs has excited a great deal of obloquy, es- 
pecially from the Tory party. It is thought dis- 
respectful to show how mean and base a royal 
court can be. Inthe mean time Mr. Reeve walks 
about town undismayed, a prosperous gentleman, 
though it is said he has been requested ‘‘ from 
above” (as Mr. Disraeli puts it) to resign his post 
of Registrar to the Privy Council. 

Charles Kingsley, that most versatile of cler- 
ical geniuses, has left us forever, at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-six. Novelist, poet, es- 
sayist, divine, he has left his mark in many ways 
upon the world of letters. And what is very rare 
and curious, this original personage was in one 
of the many channels of his usefulness the mouth- 
piece of another man. It is not too much to say 
that the influence of his friend Maurice would 
have stopped at the threshold of his own church, 
or, at all events, within the charmed circle of a 
select band of admirers, had it not been for Kings- 
ley, who made ‘‘plain English” of Maurice's 
misty teaching, and taught ten thousand readers 
—not of sermons, but of novels—how to practice 
it. It is idle to assert that in his later years he 
was proof against those seductions of royalty of 
which, in the book at which we have just been 
glancing, it is written that ‘‘ scarcely any one is 
proof against them when they are used in the 
shape of civility and condescension ;” but even as 
a courtier and a praiser of the court there was 
something healthy and honest about Kingsley. 
He fully persuaded himself that princes were in- 
telligent and dukes polite before he proceeded to 
convince the world of the paradox, and many a 
fine weapon did he wield, and with trenchant 
force, in maintaining this untenable position. He 
did not spare himself upon occasion, and even 
when there was no occasion. Every one knows 
that he had a constitutional stammer; yet he 
would resolutely affirm that the thing was to be 
cured, and ought not to exist. ‘‘ A man has no 
more right to stut-tut-tutter,” he would say, 
** than to stut-tut-tink.” His pen, however, nev- 
er stuttered, but wrote such eloquent and such 
stirring words as will ring in the ears of men for 
many a day. If he loved too much to be among 
the glittering cavalcade that attends an heir-ap- 





parent, the tossing of plumes, and the jingling 
of the palfreys’ bells of high-born ladies, he nev- 
er couched his shining lance save in the cause 
of the weak and the poor. From Alton Locke 
to Westward Ho! from Hereward to Hypatia, 
notwithstanding the wide range of subject and 
of time, the beating of a tender human heart is 
heard through all. Not only has he never writ- 
ten a line of which he need to have repented on 
his lingering death-bed, but scarcely one from 
which some lesson of diligence and courage, of 
unselfishness and generosity, might not be learned. 

The old days in which cadets of English houses 
used to grow rich in India in a few years—it was 
called ‘‘ shaking the tree”—have been 
revived again in at least one instance. Mr. Ser- 
geant Ballantine has been specially retained for 
the defense of the Guicowar of Baroda, a native 
prince charged with the attempted murder of 
the British resident, Colonel Phayre, and has 
received for his fee the enormous sum of 6000 
guineas. Used as the learned sergeant is to ly- 
ing witnesses, it is probable that something new 
in that way awaits him in the native specimens 
that will be submitted to his notice. The ex- 
traction of the truth in the East (pray remark 
how polite I am) has always been a difficult 
process, In Nankin the other day the ancient 
device of King Solomon had to be resorted to to 
discover which husband a lady belonged to. The 
first, whom we will call A, she had lost, as she 
fancied, in the Taeping rebellion, and after some 
years had married the second, B, with all the 
usual formalities, But A turned up again, and 
instead of hiding himself quietly away like Mr. 
E. Arden, he went to law to recover his mate. 
The magistrate was greatly puzzled, and at length 
bade the two men go away for ten days, leaving 
the disputed property in his charge, while he 
matured his judgment. At the end of the sixth 
day he sent for them both in great haste to tell 
them that the lady was dead, and he begged A 
to take away the body and provide the funeral 
expenses. But A demurred, said he wanted a 
living wife, not a dead one, and would have 
nothing to do with the matter. 

‘* But one of you must remove the body,” said 
the magistrate, turning to B ; ‘‘ will you?” 

‘* Well, Sir, I am a poor man,” was the reply, 
**but she has been a good wife to me, and cost 
what it will, I will raise the money to bury her.” 

** There she is, then; take her away,” said the 
judge; and drawing aside a curtain, he exhibit- 
ed the lady, all alive, who had heard every word 
of the conversation. She did not dissent from 
his way of looking at the question, but departed 
gladly with No. 2. 

Baron Albert Grant will not, I reckon, after 
the late trial, endeavor to make himself respecta- 
ble in honest men’s eyes by ostentatious lavish- 
ness. He might just as well keep the money in 
his pocket. But a little while before that un- 
pleasant exposé he did a piece of Oriental splen- 
dor with his namesake—a very different man— 
Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Acad- 
emy. Sir Francis had painted Mrs. Albert 
Grant’s portrait, and when it was finished the 
Baron was moved (doubtless by long design) to 
great emotional enthusiasm. ‘‘I have nothing, 
Sir Francis, to express my sense of the perfec- 
tion of your picture ; but at least take this little 
mark of my complete satisfaction with it.” And 
he took out his breastpin and put it in Sir Fran- 
cis’s scarf. Now the great portrait painter does 
not wear breastpins, and on returning home he 
told his wife what the baron had done, without 
much pleasure. ‘*I didn’t want the man’s trump- 
ery diamond and ruby pin, and you may have it 
yourself if you like.” 

‘* Trumpery pin!” says Lady Grant, who, like 
most of her sex, had an eye for the value of such 
gewgaws. ‘* Let us take it to the jeweler’s.” 

Upon doing so, the diamond and Rubery—I 
mean ruby—pin was found to be worth 2000 
guineas, equal to the price of the picture itself. 

R. Kemsiez, of London. 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 


ULWER in his enchanting novel What Will? 
He Do with It? speaks of the attire of a 
Frenchwoman who figures in its pages as being 
** as finished as an epigram ;” and this constant 
characteristic it is, among the great mass of 
Frenchwomen, more than any astonishing mar- 
vels of toilette that may be occasionally display- 
ed at festive gatherings by the rich and reckless, 
always in the minority in every community, 
which has earned for Frenchwomen their de- 
served reputation of being the only really well- 
dressed nation of women in the world. Among 
the other bits of vanity with which this country 
may be charged is the unfounded belief that 
American women have now taken the lead in 
this matter, and are at present “head of the 
heap” as dressers; but no one who has looked 
into the subject with any thing like a careful 
judgment, and studied the typical Frenchwoman 
in Paris and the typical American woman in 
New York, will fail to see that the Parisienne 
stands to-day, as she has for a century or more, 
the incarnation of perfect taste, practicality, and 
wisdom in all matters of dress. 

The leading idea in regard to a dress—any 
dress almost—in the mind of an American wom- 
an is that it shall be rich and costly, For many 
years no black silks but those called gros grains 
could find purchasers in this market. Even 
now, in these our times of tightening of purse- 
strings, this heavy and costly fabric is almost in 
universal use, and it is nothing uncommon to see 
girls not out of their teens wearing silks of a 
heaviness of texture fit for the pompous apparel 
of gray-haired dowagers. Many Frenchwomen 
whose attire has always been ‘‘as finished as an 
epigram” have never owned so costly a dress as 
a gros grain. And just here is the point to note 
the basis of the difference between the French 








and the Americans, which is visible not only in 
dress, but in all other observances, and which 
contributes so greatly to the admirable ordering 
of life in France, viz., the absence of pretension, 
the avoidance of a desire to appear richer than 
they really are, which is the secret of the success 
of the Parisian salon, the petits diners, and oth- 
er unattainable French luxuries. No respecta- 
ble woman in France would consent to wear ap- 
parel not in strict accordance with her established 
position in life. For the wife of a clerk or other 
small-salaried person to appear wearing a lace 
flounce or an India shawl, or any other expen- 
sive garment, would be to invite such comment 
as ‘‘no modest dame can meet without a blush.” 
A Frenchwoman’s dress must be in accordance 
with her means; but how frequently we hear 
the exclamations in this country, ‘‘ How do they 
do it?” ‘* Where does the money come from ?” 
and when the wife and daughters of Jones, the 
banker’s clerk, swell up and down Broadway in 
seal-skin sacks and flounced gros grains and the 
last new thing in bonnets and five-button pearl- 
colored gloves, the least censorious person can 
not but marvel how they afford such costly ac- 
coutrement, 

Are Jones’s wife and daughters well dressed ? 
Are American women usually well dressed? As 
to be well dressed is to be fitly dressed and fresh- 
ly dressed, I have small hesitation in replying 
that they are not. 

Perhaps even greater than her aversion to not 
being dressed as becomes her station in life is 
the Frenchwoman’s horror of wearing a garment 
that is passé, fané, fripé. It requires but a few 
wearings in the dirty streets of any of our towns 
to convert the handsomest gros grain into that 
understandable impropriety, ‘‘a sight to behold.” 
Strictly for carriage wear a toilette of elegance 
and costliness may be allowed; but no woman 
can be well dressed when clothed in the costliest 
gown, the sweeping skirts of which have caught 
the impurities of the streets. The length of the 
street dress skirt of the present day, though far 
from being the disgusting ‘‘ trail” of a few years 
ago, is yet sufficiently great to cause it to dip in 
the mud and snow, the dust and water, of the 
thoroughfares, The only means, therefore, by 
which a lady can preserve her neatness toler- 
ably intact is by wearing dresses so inexpensive 
in their material and make that she can afford 
to lay them aside as soon as they are hopelessly 
soiled, Certainly a half dozen pretty dresses 
better adapted for street wear than a gros grain 
can be had for the cost of one of this latter ma- 
terial. 

The extravagance of American women, s0 
often the theme of masculine remark, is not so 
much displayed at routs and parties—the proper 
scene of gorgeous apparel—as in the street, where 
extravagance is not merely extravagance, but vul- 
garity and folly. Ouive Locan, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HERE is a vast amount of suffering among 
the poor during such a severe winter as the 
present, and the heart of every benevoient per- 
son is pained by constant applications for relief, 
to many of which heis unable to respond. More- 
over, every one who has discrimination and expe- 
rience knows that in a city like New York there 
are thousands of lazy and d wet vagrants who 
impose upon the charity of the public. Conse- 
quently the benevolent are often puzzled as to 
what is wise and right todo. Every day calls 
are made at our doors and a pitiful story of des- 
titution told, but how can one decide whether 
the applicant is truthful, or whether the money 
given will go to the nearest liquor store? Pres- 
ent hunger may always be relieved by food giv- 
en at the door; and where personal investiga- 
tion into the merits of the case is possible, it is 
wise and well to make it, but such investigations 
must of course be limited. 

From a recently published pamphlet, entitled 
Christian Work, we quote some directions given 
“to the benevolent,” which will be useful in 
cases of doubtful merit, or where personal inves- 
tigation is impossible: 

If you meet with persons in distress, refer them to 
the nearest city missionary or poor visitor, who will 
carefully investigate each case, and dispose of it ac- 
cording to its merits. A list of city missionaries may 
be found at head-quarters, No. 50, Bible House, and 
at the various mission stations in the city, and a list of 
poor visitors may be obtained by members of the so- 
ciety at the rooms of the Association for the Poor, 
== Bible ~~ ; ‘ ‘ girl, ai 

‘ou see a home innocent young girl, direct 
her io the Girls’ Lodging - House, No. #f St. Mark’s 
Place, or to the Protectory for Girls, No. 41 Seventh 
Avenue, corner of Thirteenth Street. 

If there is a poor friendless boy who would like a 
geet place in the country or a good home in the city 
‘or a time, put him on the way to the Children’s Aid 
Society, No. 19 East Fourth Street, or the Juvenile 
ae ge No. 61 West Thirteenth Street. 

sober, decent man, a stranger without money or 
means, may find a bed at the Helping Hand, No. 316 
Water Street. 


and the —s Tne needs a place for the children, 
there is the Half-Orphan Asylum, No. 65 West Tenth 


ingdale Asylum and the Leake 


m. 

The beggar, the vagrant, and the indolent should be 
directed to No. 66 Third Avenue, corner of Eleventh 
Street, that they may find admission to the public in- 
stitutions under the care of the Commissioners of Char- 


ities. 

People looking for employment should be sent to 
the Free Labor Bureau, No. 10 Clinton Place, one block 
west of Broadway. 

Children found roaming the streets should be led 
into some of the industrial schools found in all the 
poorer quarters. A list of these schools may be found 
at No. 19 East Fourth Street and at No. 29 it Twen- 
ty-ninth Street. 


In the above directions, of course, only a few 
of the many societies for the relief of suffering 
are mentioned. A detailed list may be found in 
the City Directory or in the pamphlet referred 
to above—Christian Work in New York—and it 
will be seen that scarcely any form of suffering 
or any condition of want is not recognized and 











eared for in some way. There are homes for 
aged men and women, homes for infants and 
children, homes for unfortunate women, ref- 
uges for boys and girls, employment societies, 
diet kitchens, relief societies, industrial schools, 
lodging-houses, and hospitals. We notice in 
Christian Work the names of nearly fifty homes, 
hospitals, and similar institutions specially de- 
signed for children. 





Wilkie Collins’s new novel, The Law and the 
Lady, which has been published as a serial in 
Harper's Weekly, is now issued in uniform with 
the New Library Edition of this popular author’s 
works, Every one who has ever read one of 
Wilkie Collins’s stories knows that he fully un- 
derstands the art of exciting and holding the 
interest of the reader. The Law and the Lady 
will be found equal to his other writings, 


“No such weather for forty years’’—that is 
the universal verdict of neople in New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and the country round 
about. If any one desired to go from one of 
these cities to another, he did it during much 
of January and February at the risk of a lengthy 
passage of perhaps several hours. Ice bridges 
on the East River almost ceased to be a novelty. 
On February 1% a natural ice bridge was formed 
at Dobb’s Terry, about six miles north of Yon- 
kers, on the Hudson, and the river in that vi- 
cinity has presented an animated scene, with its 
skaters, ice-boats, and sleighing parties. About 
the same time a bridge was formed between New 
York and Blackwell's Island, over which many 
crossed, and a strict watch was kept lest prison- 
ers from the Penitentiary should improve the 
opportunity to escape. The Sound below Fort 
Schuyler was also bridged with ice for the first 
time since 1847. Altogether this has been an 
extraordinary winter for its long-sustained se- 
verely cold weather. 





Little children can not safely be exposed to 
such severe weather as we have sometimes had 
this winter. Not long ago an infant was frozen 
to death in a Sixth Avenue car, and a similar 
casualty almost occurred in a Fourth Avenue 
car. A little girl entered the car with her par- 
ents, and was crying bitterly with the cold. 
Soon she became so still that a lady in the car 
spoke of it, and upon examination the little 
creature was found to be almost dead. She was 
at once taken into a drug store, and proper rem- 
edies used to restore her. 





The St. Paul (Minnesota) Pionver states that 
the records of the last forty-two years show no 
such extreme of cold as has been there experi- 
enced during the past January. 





Some nervous persons have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the assertion that the transit of Venus 
proved the earth to be something like three mill- 
ions of miles nearer the sun than had been pre- 
viously supposed, and they draw the inference 
that at the end of a thousand years or so this 
mundane sphere will drop into the sun. Pro- 
fessor R. A. Proctor has written to the London 
Times to correct this idea and quiet any appre- 
hensions. He declares that whatever uncertain- 
ty there may have been in regard to the exact 
distance of the sun from us, astronomers are ab- 
solutely certain that this distance, whatever it is, 
has not varied a hundred or even ten miles dur- 
ing the last century. Just at present there seems 
far more probability that the earth is destined to 
gradual refrigeration than to be melted. 


Terrible weather has prevailed on the coast 
of Newfoundland since the commencement of 
the year. The latter part of January a fishin; 
schooner drifted upon the beach of the islan 
of St. Pierre. The rudder and steering appara- 
tus had all been swept away, and the vessel evi- 
dently had been at the mercy of the elements for 
weeks. Five corpses were found frozen upon 
deck, and no provisions could be found on board. 
From trunks and clothing it was concluded that 
others had been drowned, whose bodies were 
not found. . 





It is announced that the city ordinance rela- 
tive to the removal of ice and snow from side- 
walks will be rigidly enforced by the authori- 
ties. This is absolutely necessary in view of the 
numerous accidents which have occurred. 





Over 4000 families have been relieved by St. 
John’s Guild during the past bitter season. But 
the resources of the Guild are almost exhausted. 
Contributions to the poor and suffering will be 
judiciously administered through this charitable 
society. 





In Kansas and Nebraska the recent storms 
and severe weather have greatly increased the 
suffering among the poor people, who have been 
reduced to great destitution by the ravages of 
the grasshoppers. Both food and fuel are need- 
ed. Women and children are wanting proper 
clothing to protect them from the cold of this 
terrible winter. Relief societies have done great 
good, but still the cry comes for more help. If 
all would respond as promptly as one little girl 
in Nevada, who sent one dollar to the editor of 
the Tribune, suffering would soon cease. This 
is what she wrote: 

“Srr,—My mamma says some little girls are hun 
in Kansas. I send you this for them to buy some nice 
bread. Lippiz ——, six years old.” 





Saturday, February 13, was one of the mem- 
orable days of this memorable winter. Other 
days might stand by its side, and not be put to 
shame; yet the record of that Saturday is wor- 
thy to be chronicled. A “cold wave” swept 
over the New England States, and New York 
felt its icy breath. New Hampshire was spe- 
cially honored. At Concord the mercury was 
22° below zero at five o’clock in the morning, 
and it continued to descend for two hours, when 
it reached 38° below, and then it congealed. At 
Boscawen it was 40° below zero; at Plymouth, 
30°; at Suna Lake, 33°; at Claremont, 38°; 
at Lancaster, 24°; at Franklin, 38°; and at White 
River Junction, 30° below. At Bath, Maine, 
the thermometer indicated 20° below zero, and 
the same at Brunswick ; at Lewiston, 28° below, 
and at Farmington, 30°. Vermont sustained its 
reputation at St. Johnsbury, where the mercury 
fell to 36° below zero. On that same Saturday 
the record at Binghamton, New York, was 25° 
below zero. It is unnecessary to mention that 
this Saturday was cool in many other places. 











. _ Insertions 
for Lingerie. 
White Em- 

broidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE _inser- 
tions are worked 
on Swiss muslin, 
batiste, or fine lin- 
en in satin, twist- 
ed, and _ button- 
hole stitch. Cut 
away the material 
as shown by the 
illustrations, and 
work the wheels 
with coarse thread. 


Flannel Wrap- 
per. 

“HIS wrapper 
with cape is made 
of gray flannel, 
trimmed 

with black velvet 
and velvet buttons. Pleated Swiss 
muslin fraise and under - sleeves. 
[reakfast cap of Swiss muslin, trim- 
med with blue gros grain ribbon. 


Fig. 1.—Inser- 
TION For Lin- 
GERIE,—VW HITE 
EMBROIDERY. and is 


Gray de Bége Dress. 


‘Tuts dress is made of gray de 
bége, and consists of a skirt and po- 
lonaise. The skirt is trimmed with 
four gathered flounces of the mate- 
rial. The trimming for the polo- 
naise consists of folds and revers of 
gray velvet. ‘The belt is also of vel- 
vet. Pleated Swiss muslin fraix« 
and under-sleeves. 


Corners of Designs for Tidies, 
etc.—Swiss Application on 
Tulle, and White Embroid- 

ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue corner shown by Fig. . 
worked in Swiss application on tulle 
in satin and half-polka stitch. After 
finishing the embroidery cut away the 
Swiss muslin. The corner Fig. 2 is 
worked on batiste in satin and half- 
polka stitch, 


Section of Tidy for Work- 
Baskets, etc.—Application, 
Satin, Half-polka, and Chain 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tue foundation of this tidy of écru 
batiste is ornamented in chain stitch 


Fig. 1.—Corner or Design For Tiny, Etc.—Swiss 
APPLICATION ON TULLE. 
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FLANNEL WRAPPER. 


SEcTION or Trpy For Work-Baskets, etc.—APPLICATION, 
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and point Russe 
embroidery with 
écru filling silk. 
For the border use 
black tulle, and 
apply écru batiste 
for the design fig- 
ures. To work the 
border transfer the 
design to linen, 
and on this baste 
the tulle and ba- 
tiste, edge the de- 
sign figures with 
black split filling 
silk in chain, half- 
polka, and _but- 
ton-hole stitch, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and work 
the remaining em- 
broidery in satin 
and chain stitch 
and in point Russe. 
Cut away the ba- 
tiste and tulle as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and work the wheels with fine 
black silk and the lace stitches with 
black saddler’s silk. 


Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustration on page 17T. 

Fig. 1.—Car or Crire Lisse, 
TULLE, anv Frowers. This cap is 
arranged of plain white crépe lisse 
and figured black tulle on a founda- 
tion of stiff lace. The trimming is 
composed of black lace, side-pleated 
strips of crépe lisse, and a spray of 
roses and mignonette. 

Fig. 2.—Capr or Tuxir, Bionpr, 
Gros Grain Rippon, anp FLow- 
ERS. This cap of white silk tulle is 
made on a foundation of stiff lace, 
and is trimmed with white blonde 
three inches and a quarter wide, pale 
blue gros grain ribbon two inches and 
three-quarters wide, a spray of brown- 
ish leaves, and pink roses. 

‘ig. 3.—Car or Swiss Mustiy, 
Lace, anp Gros Grain Rippon, 
This cap is made of white Swiss mus- 
lin. The trimming consists of box- 
pleated ruffles of the material, white 
lace an inch and a half wide, and 
loops and ends of pink gros grain 
ribbon two inches and a half wide. 

Fig. 4.—Car or Tutve anv Lace. 
This cap is made of white silk tulle 
and figured black tulle on a founda- 
tion of stiff lace. The trimming con- 
sists of black lace seven-eighths of an 
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Fig. 2.—Corner or Desian ror Trpy, ETC.—WHITE 


EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 2.—Insrer- 


GERIE.— WHITE 
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inch and two inches and seven- 
eighths wide, side-pleated strips 
of silk tulle an inch and a quarter 
and two inches and a half wide, 
and loops and ends of black and 
pale blue gros grain ribbon two 
inches and a half wide. The cap 
is trimmed, besides, with leaves of 
blue steel beads and a spray of 
flowers. 


Copying Wheel. 

Tue accompanying illustration 
represents the copying or tracing 
wheel by means of which the nu- 
merous patterns of the Bazar Sup- 
plements are easily transferred to 
thick paper. ‘This simple instra- 
ment consists of a small steel wheel 
revolving on a pivot, and set in a 
rose-wood handle. ‘To use it lay 

aa the pattern sheet on a sheet of 
§ thick brown paper placed on a soft 
is pine board or some similar foun- 
dation, fasten both securely to- 
gether, and roll the wheel over the 
outline of the pattern to be trans- 
ferred, thus puncturing it on the 
paper beneath. Mark the figures, 
signs, etc., on the pattern first 
with a needle, and afterward with 
a pencil when the pattern sheet is 
: separated from the paper. Cut 
. the pattern from the punctured 
re outline, making allowance for the 
a seams, which is npt done in the 

q patterns on the pattern sheet. 
‘ When the pattern exceeds the 
pattern sheet in size, the part that 
overruns is turned down, and the 
break is marked = - - -, which is 
also designated verbally on the 
pattern sheet. The safest way is 
to copy this part separately, and 
tack it to the pattern. With this 








f . 
RY little copying wheel a child can 
4 trace any pattern on the pattern 


sheet with case. When half a 
pattern is given, the line --<- 
marks the middle, along which the 
folded cloth is to be laid and cut 
double. A separate symbol or 
mark is used for each pattern on 
the pattern sheet, which can be 
found by referring to the list of 
patterns, 


Black Cashmere Basque. 
Tuts black cashmere basque is 
lined with lustring; the trimming 





illustration, a box-pleated ruche 
of black gros grain in the neck, and a passementerie. agrafe at 
the back. Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves, 


Sicilienne Basque. 

Tuts basque is made of black Sicilienne, and is lined with 
lustring. The trimming consists of folds, a binding, and ruf- 
fles of the material and black gros grain. The neck is trimmed 
with two rows of pleated black gros grain, trimmed in contrary 
directions and separated by a roll of gros grain. ‘The skirt and 
sleeves of the basque are trimmed with black passementerie 
buttons. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


NDERSEN has an accomplishment which often causes much 
merriment to his friends. Give him a pair of scissors and 
some paper, and he will cut out a group of figures so absurd in 
their expression and attitudes that roars of laughter always follow 
their appearance on the table. How he does it is a mystery, for 
the scissors move rapidly, and apparently without any forethought 
or effort, and yet the daintiest young ladies in elaborate dress, the 
most beautiful foliage to trees, or delicate curves in some grace- 
ful, fanciful design, will all, as if hy magic, start out of the paper 
at the request of any child or grown person present. He is rather 
prond of this unusual talent, and will often sign his name on one 
of these fragile little picture forms, and present it gravely to a 
lady, and beg her to 
keep it for his sake. 
He hates and de- 
tests physical suffer- 
ing, and is very irri- 
table when laboring 
under some passing 
indisposition or ac- 
cidental pain. One 
morning, when I had 
known him about a 
fortnight, in gather- 
ing some gooseber- 
ries he ran a thorn 
from the bush into 
his finger. I have 
no doubt the pain was 
disagreeable, but it 
seemed more than 
he could bear. He 
would let no one 
touch his hand for 
hours to extract the 
thorn, and it was 
only by the united in- 
fluence of the whole 
household that at last 
he was persuaded to 
bathe the swollen fin- 
ger in hot water to 
subdue the swelling 
and ease the pain. 
Then came the terri- 
ble necessity, for ter- 
rible it was to him, 
of extracting with a 
needle the unlucky 
thorn. Each one 
proffered his serv- 
ices, but in vain—he 
would not have it 
‘touched. He could 


not eat his dinner, and began to 
be feverish and really ill. Dis- 
tressed to see him suffering so 
acutely from such a slight cause, 
I entreated to be allowed to act 
as doctor to the tortured finger, 
and ease the pain by taking it out. 
To one of his nervous and sensi- 
tive nature the consent to such an 
undertaking was no slight thing 
to grant; but worn out with the 
local annoyance, and also, I fancy, 
not liking to show such sensitive 
weakness to a comparative stran- 
ger and a foreigner, he gave a 
feeble nod of assent, which I there 
and then acted upon, and almost 
before he knew it I lifted the little 
black thorn from its lurking-place, 
and lo! the terrible operation was 
over, and the throbbing pain at 
an end. In the evening he cut 
two of his most beautiful paper 
groups, with his name and the 
date on each, and presented them 
to me with a graceful little speech 
of thanks for the service I had 
rendered him in withdrawing the 
thorn. 

Andersen has another gift sel- 
dom possessed, or, if possessed, 
rarely displayed by a man, and 
that is the art of arranging flow- 
ers. In Denmark, on féte days 
and saint days of note, it is a pret- 
ty custom to decorate the break- 
fast-table and house door with 
wreaths and flowers, as also the 
chair of the lady who is called 
after the saint. On eacliof these 
occasions which occurred during 
my happy visit to Petershoi I 
gazed with wonder and delight at 
the charming taste the dear old 
man showed in his choice of dec- 
oration. He never allowed any 
one to help him arrange the flow- 
ers, he said it disturbed his ideas, 
and he could not work to order, 
so we generally gathered a basket- 
ful from the overladen garden, 
and then left him alone to do with 
them as he would, and the effect 
of his work was always simply 
perfect. Often and often, too, he 
loved to place a tiny nosegay by 
the plate of some one at break- 
fast; perhaps it was only a bit 
of grass gathered here and there 
during his early walk, a colored 


consists of folds of black gros Fig. 1.—Care or Crére Lisse, Torie, anp Flowers, Fig. 2.—Car or Tutte, Bronpe, Gros Grain Rip- leaf, or a brilliant wild flower, 
grain arranged lengthwise on the fig. 3.—Car or Swiss Must, Lace, anp Gros BON, AND FLOWERS. but, put together by his magic 
waist and sleeves, as shown by the Grain RIBgon. Fig. 4.—Cap or Tutte anp Lace. hand, would be as dainty and 


beautiful as if Titania herself had 
woven it. And to me one of its special charms consisted in 
the marvelous likeness the tiny nosegay always seemed to 
bear to the one for whom it had been woven, and the intui- 
tive power he displayed of accurately reading character by 
the flowers he chose for his graceful offerings. 

Andersen must be seventy years of age now. He stoops 
much when walking, but his hair is not very gray, nor is the 
thin slight beard he wears under his smooth-shaven chin. 
His eyes are small, but bright and good-humored, and his 
forehead remarkably high; and although he is by no means 
a handsome man, yet his pleasing, winsome manners and 
genial smile unconsciously prepossess one at first appear- 
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ance. His mornings he devotes to writing, but 
he would often come and join us in the veranda, 
and read to us, as we worked, the outline of a 
new story, or a fresh idea about an old one. 
Like many men of genius, Andersen has his pe- 
culiarities, one of which is that at table he likes 
to be served first; and such is the respect in 
which he is held in his own country that in pri- 
vate life all give way to this fancy, and even la- 
dies humor him, at the expense of their own 
time-honored rights. To servants and depend- 
ents he is ever kind and considerate, and several 
times during my stay at Petershoi I noticed him 
standing in the kitchen while the cooking was 
going forward, reading to the maids with as 
much feeling and interest as he did to the ladies 
in the drawing-room. 








THE GENERAL CHORUS. 


WE all keep step to the marching chorus, 
Rising from millions of men around, 
Millions have marched to the same before us, 
Millions come on, with a sea-like sound, 
Life, Death; Tife, Death ; 
Such is the song of human breath. 


What is this multitudinous chorus, 
Wild, monotonous, low, and loud? 
Earth .we tread on? Heaven that’s o’er us? 
I in the midst of the moving crowd? 
Life, Death; Life, Death; 
What is this burden of human breath? 


On with the rest, your footsteps timing! 
Mystical music flows in the song 
(Blent with it ?—born from it ?)—loftily chiming, 
Tenderly soothing, it bears you along. 
Life, Death; Life, Death ; 
Strange is the chant of human breath! 











JOHN CAMPBELL’S CONVERSION. 


T was never auite clear to Mr. Campbell 
whether it was the sudden bitter cold draught 
from the door, or the sweet voice of the woman, 
or the surging in of the crowd of do-nothings, 
that caused him to set his cup of hot soda quick- 
ly down and face about. Mr. Campbell did not 
drop his cup, for that would have indicated pre- 
cipitation, and John Campbell never did but one 
precipitate thing his whole life long, and that was 
some months later. 

‘** This poor boy is seriously injured,” said the 
lady to the druggist; ‘‘I fear his leg is broken. 
Will you take him into your private office and 
examine the hurt? Perhaps I can help you dress 
it. I have had some experience.” 

While she spoke the lad was carefully carried 
behind the glass doors at the rear of the shop, 
and the crowd, finding itself deprived of the rich 
treat of gazing at a fellow-being’s suffering, melt- 
ed away with the wonderful facility for disperse- 
ment that marks the throng that never had any 
adequate cause for collecting. 

Then John Campbell and the brown-eyed lady 
were left alone. She unconscious of any pres- 
ence but her own, her thoughts a thousand miles 
away; he calmly finishing his interrupted hot 
soda and watching his companion’s face. At 
last he ventured, sympathetically, ‘‘ Does that 
unfortunate little fellow belong to you, madam ? 
and might I be of any service in helping you 
home with him ?” 

For the first time she looked up at him bright- 
ly, and said, ‘Oh dear, no, Sir! The child is 
some poor gamin, I suppose. He was knocked 
down just as I came along; and as the men who 
picked him up seemed not to know what to do 
with him, I ventured to direct them here. If 
his leg is fractured, he will have to go to the hos- 
pital ; and I should be glad to pay for a carriage 
to take him there, if you would be good enough 
to find one.” 

Before Mr. Campbell could reply, the druggist 
came back, said the boy had only badly sprained 
his ankle, and begged the kind lady would hold 
his hand while the druggist bandaged the leg ; 
for by this time the poor little fellow was crying 
nervously, as much from fear as from pain. She 
rose at once to follow the man of potions, while 
John Campbell followed her, partly from an un- 
acknowledged thrill of curiosity, partly from a 
genuine desire to be of service. 

The lady knelt by the child’s side, soothing 
him to quietness in that cooing dove-like way pe- 
culiar to women whose strongest instincts are to- 
ward motherhood. Then taking the cloths and 
lotions from the apothecary’s hand, she quickly 
and gently bound up the swollen ankle, talking 
softly to the boy the while. John Campbell look- 
ed on wonderingly at the deft performance, think- 
ing that if he had been the street Arab, instead 
of the heir to the great Campbell estates, it would 
be a strong antidote to pain to be tended by those 
long slim fingers that did their work so swiftly 
and so well. 

“Now I must go,” said the lady, rising and 
shaking out the folds of her simple gown. ‘‘ But 
I wish I could set this boy on the way to the 
hospital first. He will get so much better care 
there than he will at home.” 

**T will take him there myself; my own car- 
riage is at the door, and I can do so without trou- 
ble,” returned Mr. Campbell, promptly, roused 
to a pitch of benevolence he would have regard- 
ed as impossible two hours before. 

**Thank you, Sir,” responded the little wom- 
an, smiling up into his face with her beaming 
brown eyes. ‘‘I am sure you couldn't do a 
kinder act, I am sorry I can not go with him 


myself. 

And the shadow of regret that had crept into 
Mr. Campbell's mind after making his offer faded 
into nothing. 

John Campbell wasn’t a bit mean. He would 
give you money, and liberally too, for almost 
any object under the sun ; but there’s no denying 





he was chary of himself, his personal satisfac- 
tion, his individuality. He was fastidious also 
almost to morbidness. While he would gladly 
have paid for a dozen carriages, had they been 
necessary to remove the injured lad, to transport 
him in his own clarence required a degree of 
self-sacrifice that would have been incomprehen- 
sible to the unknown woman he wanted to please. 
Why he wanted to please her he could not have 
told. He had never seen her until an hour be- 
fore. He had hardly exchanged twenty words 
with her, and those of the most ordinary kind. 
He did not know her name, even her nation- 
ality, though, with a fresh-born patriotism, he 
decided she must be his own country-woman, 
She was not young nor conventionally pretty, 
but there was that in her face he felt to be more 
beautiful than beauty. He should never see her 
again, yet he was not only willing but anxious 
to do something positively unpleasant for the sake 
of honestly earning that bright, thankful smile, 

As he drove off with his charge he said to 
himself, ‘* What a fool I am!” which might have 
been freely rendered into, “‘ How magnetic she 
is!” 

Safely ensconced before the fire in the luxuri- 
ous solitude of his own library, Mr. Campbell 
could not keep his mind from the incident of the 
afternoon. He was amazed that his well-disci- 
plined intellect was entirely absorbed in solving 
the insoluble problem of, Who is she? Noques- 
tion in speculative philosophy had ever held his 
thoughts more steadily, or with less prospect of 
an ultimately satisfactory result. At last, giving 
it up as hopeless, he changed the form to, What 
is she? 

That she was a woman of character and cour- 
age went without saying; that she was a lady 
born and bred was as plain in every fold of her 
garments as in the carriage of her small person. 
This was so evident that he did not even think 
of it ; but that she was something besides all this, 
that she ‘‘ did something,” he could not help be- 
lieving against his wish. There was that in her 
air, the directness with which she said what she 
meant and did what she said, that convinced 
him she was used to responsibility and action. 
She might be a teacher? Yes, she might be; 
but he promptly decided that she wasn't. She 
might be half a dozen other things, but he was 
sure she wasn’t. He stopped, appalled by a 
thought he had mentally extinguished two or 
three times. Might she not be a physician? 
Every drop of his conservative blood—fiowing, 
long generations back, from the Scotch Cove- 
nanters—curdled at the idea. Yet, judging from 
the aptness of her afternoon’s performance, what 
more likely than that it was the result of thor- 
ough training ? 

Life in its hard, grinding, money-earning as- 
pects had never come near enough to John 
Campbell to give him any clear or adequate con- 
ception of it. He and his father and grandfa- 
ther before him had been born to the purple and 
fine linen of existence, and whole mines of silver 
could hardly exceed the wealth their baby tongues 
might have commanded. Each had an income 
far greater than he spent; thus the Campbell 
possessions had increased, till the third John 
could not have told within a small fortune the 
extent of his patrimony. Consequently, to work 
from necessity, and for money, was a condition 
as foreign to his consciousness as the life of a 
slave. He had a certain notion of men follow- 
ing a profession or engaging in business; but 
that women should ever labor for pay was an 
anomaly he found difficult to reconcile with his 
belief in an overruling Providence. The Camp- 
bell women had never worked. They had been 
swathed in richest vestments, had lain on rose 
petals from their birth, and when they had mar- 
ried—as Mr. Campbell believed it every wom- 
an’s duty to do—they had gone rarely dowered 
to their husbands’ homes. Therefore, while he 
admitted that the lower classes of women might 
be forced to labor for their own support, yet that 
a woman in his own rank should be compelled to 
be her own bread-winner he could scarcely com- 
prehend. It was bad enough that women should 
be washer-women, seamstresses, teachers, though 
these callings might be tolerated, since they he- 
longed to the legitimate sphere of the sex. But 
from a woman who should so far forget herself 
as to study a profession—a man’s profession— 
John Campbell’s soul recoiled in holy horror. 
That is to say, he recoiled from the idea of it, 
for, to his knowledge, he had never come in con- 
tact with so epicene a creature. 

Thus it was quite natural that he should shrink 
from the possibility that that low-voiced, brown- 
haired little lady, who had impressed him more 
in half an hour than all the women he had known, 
could be aught so unfeminine as a physician. 

He could not help thinking about her, despite 
his strongest effort; and his aristocratic mother, 
who presided over his table and in his drawing- 
room, observed that he was singularly silent at 
dinner that day. 

A fortnight later, Mr. Campbell had nearly 
forgotten his feminine puzzle, as he took his aft- 
ernoon stroll through the Avenue. The day was 
clear, sharp, and wintry, growing colder hourly, 
and glazing the walks with a thin, treacherous 
covering where the water had stood in the morn- 
ing. Pedestrianism was rapidly getting danger- 
ous, and pedestrians were as rapidly disappearing 
from the street. Absorbed in his own thoughts, 
the much-sought bachelor failed to notice the slip- 
periness of the pavements, until, just as he came 
to a crossing, his daintily booted feet described 
a large segment of a circle, and, to his immense 
astonishment, he found himself seated in the gut- 
ter, with a pain in his wrist severe enough to draw 
an exclamation from his lips. Picking himself 
up, he looked about for a carriage. No vehicle 
of any sort being within hailing distance, how- 
ever, he was obliged, perforce, to get himself 
home as best he could. When he was once 
more by his own fireside, his wrist hurt him in- 





tensely, and he dispatched a servant for the near- 
est physician. ‘The man dashed unsuccessfully 
through two or three blocks, and at last a mod- 


est sign, 
P Buwn, AD, 


stared straight into his face from the balcony of 
a plain little house in a side street. Ringing the 
bell furiously, he inquired, ‘‘Is Dr. Brown at 
home ?” 

** At home, but engaged. Will be at liberty 
in a few minutes.” 

“Tell Dr. Brown to call at No. 20 —— Street 
immediately, to dress a sprain,” 

Then the man rushed back to his master to 
inform him that Dr. Brown, of —— Street, would 
attend him at once. On the heels of this state- 
ment came a tap at the door, and the servant 
announced, ‘‘ The doctor, Sir!” with so question- 
ing an emphasis that Mr. Campbell turned hast- 
ily toward the entrance, and beheld—a woman! 
Not only a woman, but the woman who had 
been bafiling his penetration for the past weeks. 
He was bewildered. Roguishness twinkled in 
the brown eyes, belying the sober mouth, as she 
said, with a semi-business air, ‘‘ Penelope Brown, 
M.D., at your service, Sir!” 

“‘T had no idea Dr, Brown was a—” stam- 
mered the patient, more thoroughly ill at ease 
than he could remember ever being. 

“A woman, you were going to say, Sir. I 
presume not. Nor should I have ventured to 
come here had not your messenger departed 
from my house before he could be informed of 
the fact. I will go away now, unless you are 
suffering so much that you desire to have me 
look at the injury,” with just a suggestion of sar- 
casm in the tones, 

“* By—by no means!” in Mr. Camp- 
bell, hastily. ‘* I should be obliged to you if you 
would examine it atonce, It has already swelled 
a good deal, and is very painful ;” and he turned 
back his sleeve, baring the puffy, discolored wrist. 

It must be admitted that while those slender, 
delicate hands were softly feeling the hurt, sooth- 
ing the pain with their cool swift touch, Mr. 
Campbell's prejudices against women who unsex 
themselves by following a profession were rap- 
idly evaporating. By the time the sprain was 
carefully dressed, and the unlucky arm resting 
on a low cushion, he was almost taking credit 
for having called this deft-fingered woman—so 
prone is human nature to felicitate itself on hap- 
py accidents—in place of some iron-handed man, 
who would have done his work with half the 
delicacy, and not a whit better, 

**T think,” said Dr. Brown, rising and putting 
her shawl about her shoulders, proudly deter- 
mined he should have her no more unless he 
chose to, ‘‘that your servant, who has watched 
me closely, can dress the sprain properly here- 
after, and that it will be unnecessary for me to 
come again. —You think you can, do you not?” 
turning toward the valet, who, transfixed with 
horror at the whole proceeding, had never lifted 
his eyes from the doctor's face. 

**No, no; I beg you will call to-morrow,” in- 
terposed the patient, as eager now to have her 
come as he was at first abashed by her coming. 
**T really don’t feel willing to trust my man yet. 
You must oblige me by calling till I am ready to 
discontinue your visits.” 

At last promising, Dr. Pen, as her familiar 
patients called her, departed, and Mr. Campbell 
lay back on the lounge to recover his compos- 
ure, which had been sadly ruffled by the after- 
noon’s experience. One disagreeable effort he 
had yet to make: he must inform his mother of 
what had happened when she should return from 
the matinée to which she had gone. He dread. 
ed what she might say or imply; but she must 
be made to understand the situation before the 
doctor came next day. 

**A woman doctor!” cried his mother, star- 
tled out of her usual well-bred indifference. 
‘* Why, John Campbell, what will people say ?” 

**T am sure I don’t know, and don’t care, 
mother,” returned that gentleman, shortly. “I 
have called Dr. Brown, and I shall keep her as 
long as I need her. It is a very small matter, 
any way. I take it a doctor is a doctor, and it 
doesn’t matter what the sex is, if the work is 
done properly. Does it?” At which remark 
Mrs. Campbell gazed at her son, speechless; for 
she had never heard so radical a sentiment from 
his lips during the whole forty years of his ex- 
istence, 

Thus it came about that little Pen called daily 
to see her patient—called, too, long after there 
was real need, because he would not give up the 
pleasure of seeing her cheery face, and feeling 
her slim fingers on his arm. Besides, he liked 
to talk with her. She was so different from the 
fine ladies he was accustomed to meet. ‘To him 
there was a stronger tonic in her speech than in 
her medicine. Her brain was so clear and clever, 
her thought so quick and penetrating. He nev- 
er tried to adapt his conversation to her: there 
was no need. Where he led, she could follow; 
sometimes close upon his thought; sometimes 
professing ignorance of the subject, yet always 
intelligently. Now and again, too, she led him 
in mental paths he had never before trodden ; 
showed him fresh intellectual results she had 
wrought out for herself in the midst of her over- 
busy life. Thus Pen’s professional visits grad- 
ually resolved themselves into friendly chats, in 
which the mother often took part, at last so 
far yielded to the strong magnetism of the small 
doctor’s presence that she welcomed her with a 
cordiality that would have surprised herself had 
she thought about it. 

And by reason of these talks John Campbell 
came to see and understand a phase of life from 
which his circumstances had shut him away. 
He learned also Pen’s own story, not through 
any voluntary confession, but by chance drop- 
pings that gave him a key to the whole. He 
discovered in pitying amazement how, just as she 





was entering on womanhood, her father had died, 
and left next to nothing for her mother, an inva- 
lid brother, and herself to live upon; how she 
saw she must take the man’s place in the family, 
and be its head and support; how she had tried 
to sew, to teach, to sell goods over a counter, 
and could in neither way earn enough to sustain 
herself, much less those dependent on her; how 
she finally determined to study medicine, and 
had gone without food to buy books, had gone 
nearly in rags to pay for her tuition; how when 
her examination had passed she began to prac- 
tice, and had at last won for those she loved and 
cared for a comfortable home, and the means to 
keep it so. 

And hearing all this, and reflecting upon it, 
John Campbell developed into a nobler and 
better man. His ideas changed, his theories 
broadened, his exp d opinions liberalized. 
He looked back over his forty luxurious years, 
and saw not one thing accomplished, not a sac- 
rifice rendered, not a struggle made which was 
comparable in any degree with what this little 
woman, with her fine presence and exquisite 
manners, had, all unaided, accomplished, sacri- 
ficed, struggled for. ‘Then he grew very hum- 
ble. In the fullness of his heart, he said, ‘‘ My 
friend, I believe in my whole life I have never 
done any thing for any human being. I have 
lived among my books, and with a few friends 
no wiser than I as to what life really is. If you 
would only help me, I should like to do some 
good in the future.” And then and there they 
made a solemn compact to help one another to 
help their fellows, 

They kept the compact, Pen’s wise little head 
planned new ways to aid the poor and sick and 
unfortunate, for whom she always had a kind of 
feeling of kinship, and John’s wealth and abun- 
dant leisure were willing tributaries to her proj- 
ects. But of all the people they assisted, none 
received more genuine help than they from one 
another. She led him to a knowledge of human 
suffering, to a higher belief in human worth. 
He gave her a whole side of existence which she 
had never before come near, though her soul long- 
ed passionately for it: the world of art and cul- 
ture he opened to her; he fed her intellect with 
the food it had ever hungered for. 

If they had been younger, they would have 
seen sentimental danger in all this near com- 
panionship. As it was, it would be hard to tell 
which of them was the more astonished when, 
one day, after they had been discussing some 
fresh scheme of benevolence, John Campbell sud- 
denly laid his hand on the small doctor’s shoul- 
der, and said, quickly, ‘‘ Little Pen, will you be 
my wife ?” 

This was the one precipitate thing he had ever 
done. Ten minutes previous nothing had been 
further from his mind than asking any body to 
be his wife, least of all this energetic little creat- 
ure, who trotted about in all weathers, always 
cheery and hopeful, trying to make people bet- 
ter than she had found them. But, the words 
uttered, there came into his consciousness such 
a wealth of love for her, such a desire to take 
her out and away from the hard path she was 
treading so bravely, that he waited breathlessly 
for her words. They came slowly. He could 
feel her trembling under his hand, Her smooth 
cheeks flushed faintly. 

‘Your wife, Mr. Campbell ?” she said, softly, 
as if she could not realize the import of his speech. 

** Yes, my wife, Pen,” he repeated, eagerly, 
covering both her hands, which sought to hide 
her eyes, with one of his. ‘‘ Why should you 
not be my wife, my darling? You have been 
my friend, my companion, my helpmate. All 
that I have ever done that was worth doing has 
been at your instigation and with your aid. It 
only remains that you should be my wife. Tell 
me, dear, that you will not fail me now when 
most I need you.” 

** But I am so old, John,” happily unconscious 
of the confession made in the use of his name. 
“*T am past thirty, you know,” coloring reddest 
red; ‘‘and I’m not pretty, and I don’t know 
any thing but one thing, and I’m poor; and then 
there are my patients; and oh, John, I never 
thought any body would love me !” dropping into 
the nearest seat in a passion of tears. 

Perhaps that last sentence lay at the base of 
the whole, At any rate, the lover thought so, 
for he just picked the little woman up in his 
arms, and said, while he wiped away the tears: 
‘Now, Miss Pen, I am going to answer your 
objections, every one. To begin with, if you are 
past thirty, which I don’t in the least believe— 
the records are wrong—I am past forty, a fact I 
fear there is no just reason to doubt. Secondly, 
I deny in toto that you are not pretty. There is 
abundant evidence to the contrary at this mo- 
ment,” turning up the sweet face, and planting 
an emphatic kiss on the ripe, rosy lips. ‘* Third- 
ly, if you don’t know but one thing, it is high 
time you did; and how can you ever study while 
you lead your present life? Fourthly, if you are 
poor, there is all the more need for your marry- 
ing a man who is rich—myself, for example. 
Fifthly, you told me this very morning that you 
had a friend you should take into partnership if 
you felt that you could afford to. Now to her 
you can freely make over your practice, not only 
with my consent, but at my express command. 
Lastly, finally, and forever, I love you with my 
whole soul, and I propose to marry you this day 
month, whatever your views on the subject may 
be. So you might as well resign yourself to 
your fate. Now, ma’am, what have you to say 
against all this ?” 

Pen had nothing to say, and if she had had, 
she couldn’t have said it. She could have as- 
sisted in a delicate surgical operation with per- 
fect calmness, because discipline had done its 
work with her. But in the hands of the mati 
she loved she was plastic as the veriest girl. All 
the difficulties in her way were smoothed by the 
magic of his loving touch, and before she could 
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realize her full happiness she found herself his 
proud and cherished wife. 

There was but a single point of difference be- 
tween them. ‘That was her profession. She 
could not feel that it was right to wholly give it 
up: he could not feel that it was right for her to 
continue in it. At last they compromised. In 
an odd corner of their luxurious home Pen has 
a tiny office, where for two hours each day she 
can be found ready to aid the unfortunates who 
flock to her in scores. She never practices for 
pay; she seldom goes out; but she is still Dr. 
Pen to a hundred or so of her old patients. 

What did the world say to this odd marriage? 
At first it was scandalized, and made something 
more than a nine days’ wonder of it. Society 
was strongly inclined not to call upon the new 
Mrs. Campbell. But Pen’s sweet face, grown 
younger and prettier by ten years since her mar- 
riage, is her card of admission to any circle she 
chooses to honor by her presence. 

It is believed by many that Mrs, Campbell 
senior did not in the least relish her son’s mar- 
riage. But when an acquaintance ventured to 
sympathize with her, she said, drawing herself 
up and looking her grandest—she can look very 
grand indeed when she chooses: ‘* You are se- 
riously mistaken, madam; my daughter-in-law 
is a very remarkable woman. It requires much 
more than the ordinary mind to appreciate 
her.” 

Since which—as the elder lady takes particu- 
lar pains to be seen with the younger upon all 
social occasions—nobody has dared say that 
Penelope Brown, M.D., was not as much the 
choice of the mother as of the son. 





SISTE, VIATOR. 


Waar is it that is dead? 
Somewhere there is a grave, and something lies 
Cold in the ground, and stirs not for my sighs, 
Nor songs that I can make, nor smiles from me, 
Nor tenderest foolish words that I have said; 
Something there was has hushed and will not be. 


Did it go yesterday ? 
Or did it wane away with the old years? 
There hath not been farewell, nor watchers’ tears, 
Nor hopes, nor vain reprieves, nor strife with death, 
Nor lingering in a meted-out delay ; 
None clozed the eyes, nor felt the latest breath. 


But, be there joyous skies, 
It is not in their sunshine; in the night 
It is not in the silence, and the light 
Of all the silver stars; the flowers asleep 
Dream no more of it, nor their morning eyes 
Betray the secrets it has bidden them keep. 


Birds that go singing now 
Forget it and leave sweetness meaningless ; 
The fitful nightingale, that feigns distress 
To sing it all away, flows on by rote; 
The seeking lark, in very heaven I trow, 
Shall find no memory to inform her note, 


The voices of the shore 
Chime not with it for burden; in the wood, 
Where it was soul of the vast solitude, 
It hath forsook the stillness; dawn and day 
And the deep-thoughted dusk know it no more; 
It is no more the freshness of the May. 


Joy hath it not for heart; 

Nor music for its second subtler tongue, 
Sounding what music’s self hath never sung; 
Nor very Sorrow needs it help her weep. 
Vanished from every where! what was a part 
Of all and every where; lost into sleep! 


What was it ere it went? 
Whence had it birth? What is its name to call, 
That gone unmissed has left a want in all? 
Or shall I cry on Youth, in June-time still ? 
Or cry on Hope, who long since am content ? 
Or Love, who hold him ready at my will? 


What is it that is dead? 
Breath of a flower? Sea-freshness on a wind? 
Oh, dearest, what is that that we should find, 
If you and I at length could win it back ? 
What have we lost, and know not it hath fled ? 
Heart of my heart, could it be love we lack ? 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own Corresponpent. } 


HE most graceful of the fashions dedicated 
to the coming spring is the use of plain In- 
dia cashmere for dinner and evening toilettes. 
This is associated with faille of the same or a har- 
monizing color, and is trimmed in general with 
a multitude of ruches fringed out on each side 
almost to the seam which holds the ruche in the 
middle. This kind of toilette is made of white 
cashmere over a white silk skirt, the latter being 
trimmed with ruches like those of the over-skirt, 
made of white India cashmere, and also of white 
cashmere over a pink, blue, vert-d’eau, or maize 
skirt, or of very pale gray cashmere over a skirt 
of one of these colors. When the cashmere over- 
skirt is of a different color from the faille skirt, 
the first only is trimmed with the fringed ruches, 
which are lighter than feather trimming, and 
the skirt has its own particular trimming, com- 
posed of flounces, folds, or puffs of fuille. 

Plain India cashmere, that pretty fabric as 
lustrous as silk, and pliant, which silk is not, is 
moreover the fashionable material of the day, 
and will be employed in all ways during the com- 
ing season. For its use has been revived the 
fashion of English embroidery (open-work em- 
broidery worked on silk of the same color) en- 
tirely covering the over-skirt and waist of India 
cashmere, which are worn over a skirt and waist 
of faille of a darker color; for instance, a sleeve- 
less over-skirt and waist of mauve cashmere, en- 
tively covered with open-work embroidery, are 
worn over a skirt and high plain waist with long 
sleeves, all of violet faille. In like manner light 
gray is worn over dark gray, beige over maroon, 





or pale blue over deep blue. Sometimes, also, 
the cashmere, covered with English embroidery, 
is used as a tablier instead of an over-skirt, with 
a waist of the same material, for tabliers will 
continue to be worn during the spring and sum- 
mer. They are now in preparation of white 
muslin covered with white lace insertion, and of 
black faille or cashmere striped with black lace 
insertion, arranged perpendicularly or forming 
geometrical squares or lozenges. 

Whatever may have been affirmed, we shall 
not witness the fall of walking suits next sum- 
mer; this event, if it happens at all—for they 
seem to have become an institution—will take 
place rather at the beginning of winter, the sea- 
son for drawing-room reunions, than at the be- 
ginning of summer, the epoch for traveling by 
railways and steamboats and all kinds of loco- 
motion. 

The Parisian modistes who dictate the fashion 
are now busy in composing a great number of 
different mantelets. It is said, indeed, that we 
are about to resume confections, real confections, 
that is to say, black wrappings to be worn over 
dresses of all colors as well as black. I persist 
in believing, in spite of these preparations, that 
confections are as incompatible with suits as the 
shawl has been found to be with short skirts, 
with their over-skirts and polonaises, Neverthe- 
less, it can not be disputed that these mantelets 
are making; they are always adjusted at the 
back, at the belt, and sometimes also in front, in 
cuirass style; they are also made in peplum fash- 
ion, with two points falling at the sides, in scarf 
shape, with hoods, and, in short, in all ways. 

The most sumptuous fashion for the ball toi- 
lettes of spring—and in Paris there is more dan- 
cing in the months of March, April, and May 
than in December—consists in the use of em- 
broidery of mother-of-pearl. The pearl is cut 
in leaves as thin and light as muslin, as well as 
in spangles, small daisies, foliage, etc., and these 
are used to embroider the tulle and lace designed 
for ball dresses; and nothing can be more mag- 
nificent. The color of mother-of-pearl is not 
uniform, like that of black or white jet, but va- 
ries in every light, exhibiting all the hues of the 
rainbow, and producing at every moment the 
most varied and dazzling effects. This embroid- 
ery is naturally extremely costly. 

The spring will revive the fashion of plaids, 
which have never been wholly abandoned. Fan- 
cy stuffs of silk and wool are made in patterns 
of two kinds, one in plaid for the over-skirt and 
waist, and the other plain, of the predominant 
color of the plaid, for the skirt. Red and gray 
Scotch plaids, with a plain gray skirt of the same 
material; woolen plaids of two shades of gray, 
with a plain skirt of the darker shade, a species 
of woolen canvas, with silk threads running cross- 
wise, forming plaids of blue and écru, green and 
écru, ete., with the skirt of plain blue or green 
faille, are in preparation. ‘To these plaid suits, 
with which it would be impossible to wear a 
black silk wrapping, whatever may be said, a lit- 
tle scarf-mantelet, made of the same material as 
the over-skirt, will be added. 

The spring bonnets are composed for the most 
part of a hoop, entirely open in the middle, and 
leaving the hair uncovered, the hoop being cov- 
ered with flowers. Of course this will not be 
the only bonnet of the season, for there are now 
as many kinds of bonnets as there are wearers ; 
all, however, tend to increase in size, so as to 
shade the face rather more than they have done 
for some years past. What are called opera bon- 
nets are mere head-dresses, composed in 
of a simple torsade of faille and white tulle ruches, 
ideally light, and a wreath of flowers terminating 
behind in a large cluster. The street bonnets 
have a prominent brim, from beneath which peep 
forth one or three roses, On the crown of the 
bonnets almost always is curled a large feather 
of a color to match. Besides the street bonnets, 
for morning and afternoon, there is devised for 
the coming season, which is also that of full- 
dress concerts and day receptions, what may be 
called the fancy bonnet; this is made of tulle 
embroidered with gold, or of white gauze em- 
broidered with beads, and trimmed with feathers 
mixed with gold or beads, according to the na- 
ture of the embroidery used. Many black Nea- 
politan street bonnets, embroidered with jet and 
lined with light blue, pink, or vert-de-gris velvet, 
are in preparation for spring wear. 

The general characteristics of the feminine 
toilette just new are closely clinging skirts and 
extreme length and narrowness of train. An 
ultra fashionable lady of the present day pre- 
sents almost the exact image of a leader of 
fashion of the epoch of the Directory—revers 
waist, enormous cravat of white muslin and lace, 
and scanty, clinging skirt with an immense nar- 
row train. All this will be very uncomfortable 
to wear during the coming summer; but 
fore that time Dame Fashion, who is well dis- 
posed at heart, and who likes nothing better than 
to vary the toilette by manifold changes, will 
doubtless effect a compromise between trains a 
yard and three-quarters long and the exigencies 
of the locomotion of modern life. 

At this moment plain India cashmere is the 
rage; it is used for toilettes of all kinds, dinner, 
evening, and morning walking dresses. For the 
evening, of course, lighter shades are chosen, with 
different trimmings from those which I have de- 
scribed (faille ruches fringed on each side), the 
over-skirts being trimmed with feathers, or even 
still with fur, such as grebe or silver-fox. For 
the evening the cashmere waist is generally low, 
with over-skirt ends, draped in the Greek fashion, 
that is, crossing the back and fastened to the op- 
posite shoulder. ‘The extreme softness of the 
fabric fits it admirably for draping. For the 
daytime, the complete suit—skirt, over - skirt, 
waist, and mantelet—is made of India cashmere; 
the latter is worn draped, crossed in front, and 
trimmed generally with bands of gray or écru 
feathers, according to the color of the suit. 





For the grand receptions, which will begin in 
Paris in the month of February, and continue 
until May, there will be a revival of the fashion 
of using fine white laces to trim velvet and taffeta 
of dark colors, and even black. Taffeta, so long 
dethroned by faille, has regained its supremacy. 
Its lustre is certainly preferable to the dull sur- 
face of faille, but here below that which is pref- 
erable is not always preferred, and taffeta should 
not hope to be more fortunate than all that has 
been, is, or will be. 

EmMELINE RarMonD. 





GERMAN FURNITURE. 


PEAKING roughly, one would say that Ger- 
man furniture was chiefly conspicuous by 
its absence; but, upon ‘‘nearer view,” it has 
other characteristics which justify us in giving 
it its due modicum of consideration, especially 
if we take the word in its larger sense, not mere- 
ly as signifying tables and chairs, beds and sofas, 
but as concerning all the paraphernalia of living. 
And firstly, as regards the houses and their in- 
terior arrangements. These, of course, vary con- 
siderably in different parts of Germany; but in 
one respect they are invariable: every house is 
divided into flats, with a common staircase for 
all the occupants, and a common door. As a 
rule, the old houses standing in streets and 
squares have solid thick walls and ample landing- 
places, while in the modern villa built in the 
environs you will find a maximum of lath and 
plaster and a minimum of brick and stone. In 
the old houses you will find the admirable Ber- 
liner Ofen; in the modern ones iron abomina- 
tions, whereof more anon. In the town you will 
suffer greatly from the street drains, as well as 
from defective arrangements in this respect with- 
in-your own borders ; in the villa you will prob- 
ably have only the latter inconvenience to en- 
dure, and as you will have a small garden and 
foliage about you, the result will probably be less 
disastrous than in the town. The common hall 
(in old houses this is spacious, flagged with 
stones, and the door will be a porte cochére) is 
entered by the common door, which hangs upon 
the hinge, and through which in cold weather 
the air rushes with an icy blast, chilling the very 
bones and marrow, while the banging to and fro 
that goes on all day is a source fruitful of mis- 
ery to persons afflicted with nerves. Every 
comer and goer lets it swing against the lock ; 
no one takes the trouble to open or shut it, and 
thus at last you come to curse the compromise, 
and to wish they would set the huge machines 
open, as is the case in summer, and have mercy 
on your head. 

You mount to the first floor. In some houses 
you will find a grille, and against the wall is a 
neat little white porcelain plate with the name 
of the tenant in black letters, so that you will at 
ouce be. aware whether you have come to the 
right ‘‘ flat.” The higher you mount, the lower 
will be the rents, until at length you reach the 
Boden or loft, which is divided into servants’ 
sleeping places, Waschkammer, and palisaded 
store-rooms; the centre of the Boden is com- 
mon property, and in wet weather is used as a 
drying ground, when it is a matter of some ar- 
rangement and not a little diplomacy to satisfy 
the requirements of all the families dwelling be- 
neath the common roof. As you enter the door 
and ascend the staircase, you will at once see 
evidences of discomfort in the sloppiness of the 
stairs. ‘The system of laying water on is only 
now struggling into feeble existence in Germany, 
and is only applicable in newly built houses, so 
that the well of your staircase is literally a well 
up and down which buckets are going all day 
long. Mina and Lina have to fetch every drop 
of water for the family ablutions, for cooking and 
drinking purposes, from the Brunnen in the 
court-yard, or across the street, or perhaps in a 
neighbor's garden, and the labor and discomfort 
entailed by this primitive state of things are in- 
calculable. It also leads to an economy of water 
which, to a person not afflicted with hydrophobia, 
is trying in the extreme. 

Having found your friends by the porcelain 
plate, you will enter the drawing-room. As a 
rule, this will not be carpeted, but the floor will 
be stained a dark color, and there will be small 
pieces of carpet, seldom of the same pattern, 
spread in different corners of the room. In 
some houses the floors are parqueted, the inlaid 
wood forming diamonds or squares, or some oth- 
er simple design. In princely houses great lux- 
ury is shown in this item; the parqueting be- 
comes a work of art, and exquisite bouquets of 
flowers in colored woods, forming the centre of 
medallions, connected by trellis-work, polished to 
a high degree, form a splendid parade ground for 
the capering of dancers. But to return to a 
humbler sphere. On the rugs or squares of car- 
pet, of which mention has been made, there will 
be a table, and behind the table invariably a sofa. 
This is the place of honor, and should no person of 
higher rank than your own be present, you will 
be invited to take your place thereon. I have 
often been amu watching the ‘‘sofa com- 
edy,” when perhaps a lady of higher rank than 
she who is already seated upon it arrives on the 
scene. The ‘‘ second lady” at once rises and pre- 
pares to ‘‘ efface” herself; the “‘ first lady” smiles 
deprecatingly and begs her to be seated, with 
a ‘‘ Bitte, bitte,” which is infinitely condescend- 
ing; but the second lady is almost hurt that it 
could be supposed such ignorance of the bien- 
séances is hers, and her *‘ Aber, Excellenz!” 
has something almost appealing in its remon- 
strance. 

But I was ‘‘singing the sofa,” and must apolo- 
gize for the episodical. On the table there will 
be a gay-colored cloth, and perhaps a damask 
napkin placed diamond-wise in anticipation of 
the coming coffee; but there will be no books or 
work upon it; no photographs, or magazines, or 








newspapers, or sketch-books about the room; 
and as you glance furtively around, you will be 
able to draw no inferences or conclusions as to 
the characteristics of its fair occupants. It will 
have no distinctive physiognomy of its own, show- 
ing you that Corinna has the poetic mind, or An- 
gela the painter’s hand, while little Dorcas’s be- 
nevolence is evidenced by her work-basket over- 
flowing with flannel and calico. You will see no 
traces of present occupation about the place. 
Near the window there will probably be a writ- 
ing-table surrounded by a screen of trellis-work, 
or covered with an arch, over which ivy has been 
trained—ivy so dark and so dismal, so loudly 
telling of want of sun and air, that it will rather 
have a depressing than an enlivening effect on 
the ensemble of the room; and there will be an 
India rubber plant or two, and a few bits of 
greenery in pots, but for gorgeous geraniums, 
bright calceolarias, sweet verbenas, brilliant pe- 
tunias, you must not look. Gardening is an art 
but little cultivated, and to waste money on what 
will fade in a week, and have to be renewed all 
the summer through, if your room is to look 
bright and its glories to remain undimmed, is a 
folly of which no well-regulated German would 
be guilty. ‘The chairs will be miscellaneous as 
to pattern and stiff as to arrangement; there 
will be a good deal of ‘‘ bent wood” and wicker- 
work, Much of the furniture will be covered 
with wool-work, and about the room you will 
see evidences of the industry of the ladies of the 
house in bead mats, knitted and crocheted anti- 
macassars, elaborate footstools, and bright-col- 
ored étagéres. The portiéres which probably 
drape the doors of communication with the oth- 
er apartments will perhaps also be gorgeous with 
Berlin-wool-work borders ; but there will be lit- 
tle harmony and no happy results in these 
patchy contributions of affection. ‘There being 
no chimney-piece, the somewhat monotonous 
adornment of the gilt clock and candelabra 
which unfailingly ornament French salons will be 
wanting ; but there will be a ** Schrank” or two 
(a sort of cabinet), with glass doors through 
which you may peer at the treasures within. 
On its shelves you will see a few china cups and 
saucers, a handsome beer flagon, a kaleidoscope 
letter-weight, a card dish, a confirmation plate, 
a spare sugar basin, a few old jugs, ornaments of 
birthday cakes; que sais-je?—all those useless 
and troublesome trifles which a family gathers 
as the years roll on. On the wall there will al- 
most invariably be one spot which from a dis- 
tance looks like an astronomical system, but 
which upon inspection proves to be a collection 
of the family photographs, stars of greater or 
lesser magnitude, hung close together in black 
oval frames (gilt tarnishes, costs more original- 
ly, has to be renewed, is subject to the flies), the 
husbands and wives sitting hand in hand, the 
young men in uniform in fine military position, 
the maidens in their best clothes, looking highly 
demure and very much alike. 

You will seldom find water-color sketches or 
oil-paintings adorning the walls of the dining- 
room, nor will it afford you fine engravings after 
the Landseers, the Millaises, the Bonheurs, or the 
Wilkies of Germany. It will be a room bare 
of all ornament and destitute of all attraction ; 
it will do to feed in, as the chairs will do to sit 
on, and that is all. A common table without 
any cloth, a floor without any carpet, windows 
without even the ivy and India rubber plants, 
will produce a frugality of aspect that verges on 
the sordid; the noise of footsteps coming and 
going on the bare boards will strike a knell of 
remorse into your bosom, as you think of all the 
Turkey carpets over which you have passed with 
indifference during earlier portions of your pil- 
grimages, and you will hasten on to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the master of the house. It smells 
strongly of tobacco, but for this you are prepared : 
have you not seen, lurking behind the drawing- 
room and dining-room stoves, spittoons of china 
and spittoons of brass? You have given a little 
shudder, but you have recovered yourself, and 
have borne yourself gallantly, not wishing to ap- 
pear over ‘‘ nice.” There will be an arm-chair or 
two in the master’s room, and a wardrobe, and 
a chest of drawers perhaps, and a sofa covered 
with American leather; and there will be whips 
and spurs, and guns and gloves, a Schlafrock, 
and a pair of Berlin-wool-work slippers, a beer 
flagon or two, a Joppe, a stand full of pipes, 
endless contrivances for the reception of cigars, 
such as dog-kennels, pigeon-cotes, Swiss chalets, 
and beer-barrels ; and Asch-Becken innumerable, 
bead pen-wipers, and blotting books of velvet, 
silk, and gold; embroidered card-cases, gay 
smoking-caps, cross-stitch carpet-bags, testify to 
the affection with which the head of the house is 
regarded by his womankind. 

In this apartment you will recognize the ad- 
vantages of carpetless floors and light window- 
curtains, and you will especially appreciate the 
delightful windows which by a simple contriv- 
ance open outward like folding-doors, saving all 
necessity for calling a servant, or bringing your- 
self to the brink of apoplexy by endeavoring to 
heave upward the heavy sash, By turning a 
handle you lift the centre bolt out of the deep 
hole into which it falls, and the two battants 
swing asunder with charming ease. There is 
often a deep window-sill, upon which it is pleas- 
ant to lounge; and where this is the case, wool- 
work cushions fitting squarely into the niches 
will afford you pleasant support, so that you 
may lean there by the hour, nor have cause to 
ruefully rub your elbows when you tire of the far 
niente. 

A less commendable custom is that of having 
two bits of looking-glass fixed at a certain angle 
just outside the drawing-room window, whereby 
you see not only the traffic of the road, but are 
enabled to spy out all the incomings and out- 
goings of your neighbors; to watch who comes 
to the door; to know who the A’s parterre are 
entertaining, etc., etc, 
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SKETCHES IN THE BAVARIAN 
ALPS. 

IN A WIRTHSHAUS. 


HE accompanying illustration shows the in- | 


_ terior of a Wirthshaus, or tavern, in the Ba- 
varian Alps. Somehow, when one thinks of the 
German of Southern Germany one naturally con- 
nects him with ‘‘ beer,” and the faith they place 
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quarts of beer at a sitting, as many young men 
do now. 

Of course singing is a great feature of an 
evening, and very jolly, romantic, and weird are 
their ‘‘ Jodler” songs and ‘‘ Schnaderhupfeln.” 
What the artist has particularly wished to show 
in this drawing is the feeling between ‘‘ Jager” 
and ‘‘ Bauer” (huntsman and peasant). There 
is the *‘ Jager” with his gun and dog; he joins 
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among the Bavarian Alps in what they call the 
Kreuzwoche, or week before the harvest. In 
some places these bands are formed of the family 
alone, like that in the illustration, who go round 
their fields and houses, praying, the children for 
the fields and parents, and the parents for the 
fields and children. Here the grandparents lead 
the train, followed by their granddaughter and 
children, all praying devoutly. In other places, 
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SOLITARY THOUGHT. 


MONG popular delusions concerning pro- 
pitious conditions of thoughts must ‘be 
reckoned the belief (which has driven hermits 
and philosophers crazy) that thinking is better 
done in abnormal isolation than in the natural 
social state of man. Of course there is benefit 
quite incalculable in the reservation of some por 
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in the virtue of their beer is astonishing. How 
sad that Professor Liebig stated that 1460 quarts 
of the best Bavarian beer contain exactly the 
nourishment of a two-and-a-half-pound loaf of 
bread! And old people complain about the in- 
erease of Wirthshaéuser. ‘‘ When I was young,” 
said an old woman to me, “people only drank 
beer on Sundays. There was one Wirthshaus, 
and now there are four.” 


Fancy drinking twelve | 


the company, but one can sce that he has no 
friends. The ‘‘ Jager” has to be gendarme of 
the forests ; and as long as game is watched there 
will be poaching; and if it were not watched it 
would soon be extinct. 


DER BITTGANG. 


In the curious picture on page 181 we see a 
Bittgang, or praying band, such as may be seen 


the priest and people of the whole village form 
in procession, with crosses and flags, and march 
round the fields, praying for tke blessings of a 
plenteous harvest and for the health and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants. It is a quaint and 
touching custom, and serves well to illustrate 
the simple faith of these poor mountaineers, 
| shut out from the pomps and vanities of the 
| world, 


SKETCHES IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS—IN A WIRTHSHAUS. 


tion of our days for solitude. How much ex- 
cuse is to be made for the shortcomings, the ill 
tempers, the irreligion of those poor people who 
are scarcely alone for half an hour between the 
cradle and the grave, God alone can tell. But 
with such reasonable reservation of our hours, 
and the occasional precious enjoyment of lone- 
ly country walks or rides, the benefits of solitude, 
even on Zimmermann’s theory, come nearly to 
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—— 


an end, and there is little doubt that, instead of 
thinking more, the more hours of loneliness we 
devote to doing it, the less we shall really think 


at all, or even retain capacity for thinking, and | 


not degenerate into cabbages. Our minds need 
the stimulus of other minds, as our lungs need 
oxygen: to perform their functions, After all, 


if we analyze the exquisite pleasure afforded us | 


= 











| illustrations, is a sort of mental race-course, 


wherein our brains are excited to their utmost 
speed, and we get over more ground than in 
weeks of solitary mooning meditation. It is su- 
perfluous to add that if our constitutional men- 
tal tendency be that of the gentleman who naive- 
ly expressed his feelings by saying impressively 
to a friend, ‘1 take great interest in my own 
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moral hypochondriac, it is difficult to imagine a | 


better than the orthodox plan of the ‘‘ Selig- 
gemachende Kirche” for making a saint. ‘Take 


your man, or woman, with a morbidly tender con- | 


science and a pernicious habit of self-introspec- 
tion. If he or she have an agonizing memory of 
wrong, sin, or sorrow overshadowing his or her 
whole life, so much the better. 





by brilliant and suggestive conversation, one of 
its largest elements will be found to be that it 
has quickened our thoughts from a heavy amble 
into a gallop. A really fine talk between half 
a dozen well-matched and thoroughly cultivated 
people, who discuss an interesting subject with 
the manifold wealth of allusions, arguments, and 


SKETCHES IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS—DER BITTGANG. 


concerns, I assure you I do,” it seems doubly 
desirable that we should overstep our petty ring- 
fence of personal hopes, fears, and emotions of 
all kinds, and roam with our neighbors over 
their dominions, and into further outlying re- 
gions of public and universal interest. Of all 


individual up in a cell like a toad in a stone, to | 


feed on his or her own thoughts, till death or 
madness puts an end to the experiment. 

But if the sea-side and solitude and the mid- 
night couch have been much overrated as propi- 
tious conditions of thought, there are, per contra, 


ingenious prescriptions for making a miserable | certain other conditions of it whose value has 


been too much ignored. The principle or law of 
the matter seems to be that real hard thought, 
like happiness, rarely comes when we have made 
elaborate preparation for it, and that, further, 
the higher part of the mind which is exercised 


| in it works much more freely when a certain 


Then shut the | 


lower part (concerned with ‘‘ unconscious cere- 
bration”) is busy about some little affairs of its 














own department, and its restless activit 

disposed of. Not one man in fifty does 

thinking quite motionless, but instinctively em- 
ploys his limbs in some way when his brain is 
in full swing of argument and reflection. Even 
a trifling fidget of the hands with a paper-knife, 
a flower, a piece of twine, or the bread we crum- 
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ble beside our plate at dinner supplies in a de- 
gree this desideratum, and the majority of peo- 
ple never carry on an animated conversation in- 
volving rapid thought without indulging in some 
such habit. But the more complete employment 
of our unconscious cerebration, in walking up 
and down a level terrace or quarter-deck, where 
there are no passing objects to distract our at- 
tention, and no need to mark where we plant 
our feet, seems to provide even better for smooth- 
flowing thought; and the perfection of such con- 
ditions is attained when the walk in question is 
taken of a still, soft November evening, when 
the light has faded so far as to blur the surround- 
ing withered trees and flowers, but the gentle 
gray sky yet affords enough vision to prevent 
embarrassment. ‘There are a few such hours in 
every year which appear absolutely invaluable for 
calm reflection, and which are grievously wasted 
by those who hurry in-doors at dusk to light can- 
dies and sit round a yet unneeded fire. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. G. H. V.—Make your girl’s plaid dresses with 
pleated waists and trimmed skirts. The wrap should 
be a French sacque, like pattern in the Girl’s Ward- 
robe. 

W. E. H.—A lady who is keeping house with her 
brothers and sisters most certainly has the privilege 
of being at home to her friends, be they few or many. 
In this independent country society is happily so con- 
stituted that, save in a few exclusive circles that at- 
tempt to ape foreign customs, a lady needs no chape- 
ron but her own womanly dignity. If a gentleman 
escorts you home, courtesy demands that you should 
invite him to call, whether he asks the privilege or 
not. It is better to err on the side of hospitality by 
asking your friends to call too often than too seldom. 
If you are acquainted with the lady at whose house 
your friend is visiting, you should leave a card for her, 
unless you have very good reason to believe that she 
does not desire your acquaintance, 

A Svssoriwer.—Half-polka stitch is usually em- 
ployed for working stems and fine outlines, and con- 
sists of straight small stitches worked close together. 
A full description and illustrations of the stitches 
used in embroidery are given in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IL. 

W. H. R.—Of course you should say “the better 
finish,” when comparing two pictures. 

Ap»rewve Reaver.—We can not tell you. 

E. C. L,—Address a letter to a widow by ber own 
name, and not by that of her deceased husband. 

Betsey Baker.—Braided cashmere garments will 
continue in. favor, also white braided pigués. 

A New Svssortser.—Your silk sample is Mazarin 
blue. Flowers are not worn with church toilettes, 
Bows of blue, or rose, or white ribbon would suit 
better. 

Portre.—Take a clean flannel cloth, moisten it siight- 
ly, then rub on white Castile soap, and scour your white 
satin jean boots. It is well to put these on lasts or on 
your own feet while scouring them, 

Brunerre.—Read about jet in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. VIII. A floriated or ara- 
besque heading would be more becoming to you than 
stripes of lace. It is said checked guipure lace will be 
stylishly worn for summer sacques, 

8, E.—The plainest cuirass basques buttoned behind 
will suit your stout daughter of fourteen. De bédge, 
grenadine, and pin-head check silks are the materials 
best suited for her sea-side dresses. Muslins and 
linens are spoiled by the dampness. It is too early to 
give the particulars of a watering-place outfit. You 
will find hints for young girls from time to time in the 
Bazar. 

Ivy.—It is too early for very novel designs for your 
cashmere suit, A deep apron and cuirass with fringe 
on the apron to represent three aprons will be a popu- 
lar spring fashion. Make your green gros grain with 
a basque, and have a tablier of two scarfs of the silk 
crossing each other. 

8. A. B.—A little spermaceti or gum-arabic fs put in 
the starch used for shirt bosoms, and they should be 
ironed on a bosom-board of marble, as that has no 
grain. Strength, weight, and pressure in the ironing 
—what the laundress calls “elbow grease”—do more 
than any thing else to produce a gloss. 

Mes, F, C. W.—Make the Hernani dress with a 
basque and deep apron trimmed with knife pleating 
and headed by puffs. 

Aw Apmirer.—Wind your crape veil on a stick and 
steam it. This will restore the crinkle, but we know 
no way of restoring the color. 

M. E. N.—Part your hair in the middle, wave it 
loosely all around, and gather it in a small coil of 
plaited tresses quite low behind. Striped stockings 
are now worn by ladies. When first introduced many 
objected to them who now wear them. 

Svunsoriwex.—If for a wrapper, make your calico a 
Gabrielle; if for a street suit, make it like the percale 
suits described in Bazar No, 10, Vol. VIIL., in the New 
York Fashions column. 

J, P. M. M.—Make your black brilliantine with a 
cuirass basque and empress over-skirt, Trim with 
side pleatings. Beaded belts are still worn, Cardinal 
red and pale blue are stylishly combined. 

Brounetre.—Of course you should ask your friends 
to take off their cloaks and hats, and Yes will answer 
your other questions, 

Mus. L. E.—Crimped tape fringe and wide Titan 
braid will be stylish trimmings for your sacque, Get 
piqué and linens for your boy of two years, Make 
box-pleated blouses with skirt and waist in one. 
Three box-pleats are in the back and three before, 





Leapree medical men aici Drs. Strona’s Re- 
medial Institute at Saratoga, N. Y. It cures, by its 


unusual appliances, many cases <a. without 
them. eltoun, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 
eases a specialty, Send for a circular.—[Com. ] 








Coryvire Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ee with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 





Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 
JABOTS, CAPS, 
BREAKFAST SETS, 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 3 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 


Patent Gem Skirt-Supporter. | 


Health and comfort secured 
by wearing the new Patent 
Gem Skirt Supporter, 
an article introduced this sea- 
son, and pronounced by experts 
to be the most perfect Supporter 
ever invented. It can be worn 
without a corset, or with any 
kind of corset made. It takes 
the weight and pressure of the 
clothing from the waist and 
mf hips, and gives perfect freedom 
and ease to the wearer. Every 

Lady and Miss should wear one. 
— by all who have used them, 
Sold by first-class Jers. Price 50 cents. 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last and English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect Fittin; and Ele- 
gant Goods made, UTICA, N. Y. 




















GOSSAMER WATER-PROOFS 


AND GOSSAMER LEGGINS 
FOR LADIES, GENTLMEN, AND MISSES. 
Gossamer Hats & Caps for Gentlemen. 


Silver Medal and eee eo yg us by MASS. 
MECHANICS’ FAI FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE FATR, PHILA., oc 

The Water-Proofs for Ladies are made in all the de- 
sirable — from the Gossamer rubber cloth, which 
has the following to recommend it for general ado 
tion, viz. : Th bog perfectly impervious to water; not 
affected by the or cold of the atmosphere ; so ight 
that a garment only 12 to 16 oz, ; never a) 
any water; will roll into a package #0 small that they 

can be ly carried in the pocket when not in use 

look like a black silk, and are the most convenient ond 
comfortable garment ever owned by any one. For 
gentlemen’s wear they are made in the Talma, 
and Ulster form. The Leggins for Ladies and Misses 
are made as strong as a boot, fit the form as peteely 
as a kid made for lad the only real Water-proof 
od made for ladies’ use. e Gentlemen’s Le; 

le large to draw on over the boot and — 
The ym Gossamer Hat and Cap weigh but 
two oz.; and, as they are packed and sold in a 6-inch 
leather wallet, all will see the convenience of owning 
one. Send for an Illustrated Circular, with Price-list. 

Our goods are for sale by first-class -Goods and 
Rubber Houses in the United States and Canadas. 

A. K. YOUNG & CONANT DRG CO., 
71 Sudbury St., Boston. 

N. B.—To accommodate those — where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will, on receipt of Xd named, 
send by —_ the following, viz.: 1 56-inch lies’ ‘Cape 
for $8 25; 1 pair Ladies’ or Gent's Leogins, $2 
Gent's Sack, any size ordered, for $10; 1 Gent’s Hat, 5 
1 Gent's Cap, $1 25. 4-4 4-4 Gosssamer Cloth per yard, $1 25. 


FOR ALL SEW- 
ING-MACHINES 
can be obtained 
at about one-half 


the usual rates by 
ordering direct. Sin gers, 40 cents per doz.; Wheeler 
& Wilson, 60 cents; Fiowe’ 8, 50 cents; Grover & Ba- 
ker, 50 cents; and Others in proportion. Enclose the 
amount, and Needles will be returned by first mail. 
Address DEFIANCE NEEDLE CO. 
658 Broadway, New York. 


THREE PAIR 


alee @ ‘ize, Single par Sek punapeld, on Sonstee et 
color or sen on t 0} 
$1 00. A large stock Millinery and Lace Goods. 
ere sent free on 8 a brig 4 

AR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose — for illustrated Price- List of 
reliable Mair Goods, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & ae 
wp meet | —_ CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
ond oe ote rself in Paris, FRENCH and GER- 
N EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
are n’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. pplique for Turkish Toweling 


LOBE BIRD MEDICINE.—For birds of all kinds, 

while moulting and ne eens, An excellent 
remedy for most panne. For sale by conan and 
bird-dealers ; pT bottle. Prepared by the SINGER 
GRAVEL PAPER COMPANY, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


FaEznce Paper and Block Stamping-Patterns, 

Circulars and samples of 100 patterns free. 

BENTLEY & BRO., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
182 Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and te rforating machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 





The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
cre pen ol in every case or goods returnable. All the 
test styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety, in- 

the Catogan. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 





18 inches long, 4 ounces weight. bbdddundnonsocas $5 00 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. ................ 6 00 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight..........++..+++ 8 00 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight.................+ 10 00 


SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, naturally curly. 
18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
rizettes, 25c., 50c., and $i 00 per yard. 
amay HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, bs 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.s 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





SHOPPING 


on for aw F tl eaecutes b 
fret Co TG PARKER, 151 East “ath Be ¥Gi Bend 
for circular conta’ ning reference a 

eaegien sent for 25 — 


Starr & Marens, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 











MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.¥. 








BEAUTIFUL RECALCOMANTA 

or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg, 

catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

They are Heads’ Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 

Animals, Birds, Insects, ¢ pec and Comic Figures, 

&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 

‘as to imitate the most Senet painting. te ; 

a bree Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Agents 
9 déress J, L. PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine St., New York. 


ee MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Suoscriher in the he United States, 

on receipt a Four Dollars | the Publis 
Harper's Magazine, Harve. 6 Weexry, stor miei 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wreexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 arch, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazive commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail,.a Post-Office Order or Draft 

able to the order of Haren & Broruers is prefer- 

Phle to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s Weekty anv 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & B BROTHERS, New York. 


bt eae a VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The = y Garter recommended by the medical ig 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 


GAME BELT. pic: tree. 


Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, Il.— 
F. K. Pua@wix. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents, 









































EN ROTHERS 


Are now opening their Spring Importations of 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES 


In Street and Evening Shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, - $1 10| FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50 
THREE “ - 181] SIX ” 1 75 


A magnificent assortment of colors. 
Ca They are acknowledged to be the Best low 
price Kid Glove in the World!!! 
eeelnesentnhsnelllpsthliniatineeen 
AFTER YOU TRY THEM ONCE 
YOU WILL WEAR NO OTHERS. 


SRR Bic SH i aa 
™MMEDIATE ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 
PRISE AS ET 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, New York. 
Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Frr any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............00-- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK i 


WATE PER 
cikus Ww cma once eeoor CLOAK (for girl from ’ 
to 15 Dow enescercseccesccversenseces a 
GENTLE MAN'S 2 ar, 7 acento’ -GOWN 


Las aetetace cepeees 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking GMI «2200. « 68 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- 1 


LADY'S LINGERIE Drening Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, ee a ae > “2 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 Ya PEM nb Sip ekssaeseebitn ss “* 25 

GENTLEMAN’ LINGERIE (French Yoke 
oni Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- mn 





3) ESS ERK Ie 37 
HIGHLAND wt 3 A err from 2to5 yearsold) ** 39 
FULL DRESS T Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian wees, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt).......-ss+eee0e eabasesccsee.ce * GO 
Vol. VI. 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over - 
on. Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 18 
LAD ES’ AN oo, BATHING OR GYM- 
PERE, RIES sides bsp 2 sdecenctbantiensn oe - = 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BARE 
Vi I ee eee “ 33 
ENGLISH-WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “« 39 
se POLONAISE Mb ssog “omit SUIT, with 
Basque Back pes badaa se thas oo “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French oy | See 45 
a gl DEMI-TRAIN SPP “ 483 
WA Se “abcess CLOAK, with Cape and ae 
TIGHT ETPTING ay mamta RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................- « 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Back Or Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘ 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for _— from 8 to 15 years old)............ = 4 

ENGLISH oe er LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING nad 

art § TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

suI 


a 
bo 


J ehbbtde 660662540 eases td added o66ss cee * 18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .........sseeeceeeeeee o 3 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. = = 


Skirt 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt).................. “9 
BELTED BA ~ > eeagirce cpnipahanees tem 
Trained S witine comes Cet bebees 658 6640-4000 “ 93 
GIRL'S GASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and — (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 25 
PLAIN B UE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK. s a DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... adh | 
CUIRASS BASQUE, path APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+--.-. * 38 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPE ‘ROR a 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. ° @ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POcK , AND WALKING SK « 41 
CUIRASS PO AISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 48 


ENGLISH SACQUE, with ene Seren - -Front 3 


and Spe mi-Trained 5) 
DOUBLE REAST TED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Cue and me Skirt..... “ 50 
WORTH BA LL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED Svedcsesadevescecsse.. * Bl 
9 vil. 
DOUBLE- POINTED ae UE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF 8 “ 
a Fo ~ Sanes es CLOAK, with Long Walk- “ 


FUR, SINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Skirt. ......0.cccscsccccccsccscooses = 7 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
years old) 

The painon will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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T. Stewart & Co 


ARE MAKING 
THROUGHOUT THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR 


Retail Store 
An Immense 


EXHIBITION 
Of the Latest and 
Choicest Spring 


NOVELTIES 


IN 
Seasonable and Desir- 
able Goods, Including 


Real India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 
Plain and Fancy Silks, 
Dress Goods, Grenadines, 
Mourning Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Dresses, Cloaks, 
Sacques and Polonaises, 
Embroideries, Laces, 
Worked Goods of Every Description, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Fans, Fancy Goods, &e., &e. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PARIS QUALITY 


PRINTED CAMBRIGS, 
JAGONETS, ORGANDIES, te, 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS AND BEAUTI- 
FUL COLORINGS, 


THE VARIETY AND EXCELLENCE OF 
THE ASSORTMENT, THE CARE EXERCISED IN 
THE SELECTIONS, together with the EXCEED- 
INGLY LOW PRICES, COMBINE TO REN- 
DER THE DISPLAY UNSURPASSED FOR ITS 
MAGNIFICENCE AND RICHNESS, 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 


SPRING 
Novelties. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


ARE EXHIBITING 

An extensive and choice line of NEW FABRICS, con- 
sisting in part of “ Louisines,” Plain Golored "Silks 
(new shades), Plain and Plaid Dyoor Cloths, § — 
and Plaid Velvets, Striped and Plaid Algerines, P ain 
and Striped Grenadines. The latest novelty: BLACK 
AND BLACK AND WHITE GRENADIN S, Striped 
and Plaided with Velvet. Toile Oriental, Grenadine 
de Toile, Striped and Plain Tissue de Toile, Damas 
and Sicilian Grenadines, Real India Putty Cloths. 

Cachmire Challie, Silk and Wool Taffetas, All-wool 
Sicilians, Silk and Wool § ny 

Swiss Embroidered Nets, Ecru Lace Nets, Colored 
Silk Guipure Nets, with trimmings to match, for 
Overdresses and Polonais. Plaid and Striped French 
Foulard Cambrics, Bordered French Cambrics, French 
Cambric and Cheviot Shirtings, Cretonnes, Percales, 
Bordered and Spotted Batistes, Plain, Plaid, Twilled 
and Honeycomb Debages, Checked Suitings, Plaid 
Ponges, Colored Terries for Children’s wear, &c., &c. 














Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


To Hotel and Housekeepers. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


or 
rr and Shirting Linens, 
Linens, Table Damasks, 
“Damask Table Cloths & Napkins, 
Towelings of all descriptions, 
lt Shirting Linens, 
ussia Bath Sheets, 

And a Choice ‘sapety of White Goods, 


AtLowPrices Ae 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 








Ten Cents 


Will make you an ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER to 
FOUR NUMBERS of 


Ebriel’s Quarterly, 


Containing prices, descriptions, and Fashion-Plates of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, LADIES’ UN- 


DERWEAR, INFANTS’ WEAR, REAL LACES & 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, HATS, FEATHERS, FLOW- 





ERS, RIBBONS, &c., &c., together with the choicest 
selections of LITERATURE, WIT, AND WISDOM. 





OUR QUARTERLY WILL PROVE an interesting 
HOUSEHOLD VOLUME, and will at the same time 
place within your reach THE BEST GOODS AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 








ONLY TEN CENTS FOR FOUR NUMBERS, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 
FIRST ISSUE EARLY IN MARCH. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Ave., near 24th e 


$15 to $25 PER DA 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebra * 
AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING - MACHINES. 
amy emo gy indncements offered to first-class Gen- 
eral Agents. For Circular and full apo — 

BICKFORD KNITTING-MACHINE MF M 
Sole Manufacturers, Druttioboro, Ht 











IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


Morning Wrappers in Tycoon and plain reps, collars, 
cuffs, and pockets trimmed with quilted satin, $4 25, 


Black and Colored Cashmere Wrappers, quilted sat- 
in down entire front, $10, $13, $15, $18. 

Calico Wrappers, neat patterns, $1 25, * 388, ee 63. 

Cambric Wrappers, choice styles, $2, $2 25. 

Calico a neat patterns, $2 25, Xe 50, $2 15. 

Cambric Suits, neat patterns, $4 25, $5, "$6. 

Black Cashmere Suits, stylishly made, 323, $28. 

Black and Colored Cashmere Suits, "silk trimmed, 
very stylish, $30, $33, $35, $38. 

Black Silk Suits, $45, $50, $55, $60. 


You can make all your purchases at lowest city 
prices by sending for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List of Silks, Dress Goods, Ready-made Costumes 
and Undergarments, Wedding and Infants’ Trousseaux, 
Millinery and Laces, &c.,&c. Sent free by applying to 


Richard Meares, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


ANT ED.—** are 


wanted to sell, 
by subscription, Stamdard Books 
that will welcomed in every house- 
hold, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary or Re- 
Ligtous Kxyow.eper, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late De. Livinestone’s Last Journats. The great 
Cyo.orapia oF BrsiicaAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND Eco.r- 
stastioaL Literature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Rxpetienced agerts and those 
that mean busi are r r ited to address, for fur- 
ther particulars, VERY BILL 

Care of pam & Brothers, New York. 


OOLS and Materials ror SORRENTO- 
WORK, SCROLL-SAWING, & WOOD-CARVING. 
Price of Saw and Frame complete, with Patterns, $1 25. 
Price-List mailed free _— application to 
HORACE J. HOWE, Medford, Mass. 
ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 
male, $30 a week warranted. No capital required. 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. ‘Addre 288, 
with 6c. 1 return stamp, C. ROSS, W illiamsburgh, N.Y. 


T a week and expenses to all. Articles 
0 new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 
POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES,” ‘‘ NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” *‘CALIFORNIA: 
FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE,” &c. 


12mo0, Cloth, $1 25. 





“Tt should be in the hand of every American 
Boy and Girl.” 





The stand-point from which Mr. Norpuorr explains our system of government, and the 
principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to parents 


and teachers : 


‘I believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life; 
that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule; and that to be a good citizen 
of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and 


act upon the teachings of Jesus. 


He condemned self-seeking, covetousness, hypocrisy, class dis- 


tinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition; and he inculcated self-restraint, repression 
of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, regard for the 
rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. It seems to me that the vices he con- 
demned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican government; and that 
the principles he inculcated may be properly used as tests of the merits of a political system or a 
public policy. In this spirit I have written, believing that thus ‘ government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,’ can be most clearly justified and explained.” 


As a volume of advice on the leading questions of 
contemporary politics, addressed by a thoughtful and 
conscientious father to a bright boy of sixteen or sev- 
enteen, who had been already familiarized by the 
household talk and newspaper reading with political 
nomenclature and the relations and in some slight de- 
gree the history of existing parties, it may be highly 
commended. It would be difficult to find, indeed, a 
safer guide for a young man getting ready to “cast 
his first ballot.”—The Nation, N, Y. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It is a successful attempt to explain in language at 
once intelligible and attractive to boys and girls all 
the leading principles of our government, of politics 
and political economy. * * * It would be an admirable 
treatise to be taught in all our public schools.—Chica- 
go Advance, 

The book is a short and very clear account of the rea- 
son of governments, the things which government can 
and ought to do, and the things which it can not do 
and ought not to attempt, and the principles which 
ought te prevail in its treatment, by legislature or ad- 
ministration, of the things which properly come within 
its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics 
and of political economy, aud an excellent one.— 
N.Y. World. 





“Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried 
out in its contents. We commend it to universal 
reading and study.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 
as applied to our American system.—.V. Y. Herald. 

The great essentials of the American system of po- 
litical, economical, and social life are embraced in this 
work, and so treated as to make not only a readable, 
but also, an exceedingly instructive book, well adapted 
to be useful to all classes.—N. Y. Independent. 

It is a book that we should be glad to see supersede 
many of the works now in use in our schools on the 
same subject. It is our political economy told in a 
simple, straightforward way.—A merican Christian Re- 
view, Cincinnati. 

It is a brief but clear summary of the principles of 
government and political economy, expressed in lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of youth, without 
being below the level of the adult mind.—St¢. Louis 
Democrat. 

There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book—no 
narrow partisanship; and we do not see why it should 
not be introduced as a text-book into schools and 
academies.—Chicago Tribune. , 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to intro- 


duction sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 


officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

OR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. B 
Horace Wa.ier, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton, With Maps and Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 0 


THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Seren and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
son, F.R.G.S. Aut hor of “ Illustrations of China 
and its People.” With over 60 Illustrations from 
the Author’s own Photographs and Sketches. Svo, 
Cloth, $4 00, t 

It. 


TALMAGE’'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirt Tacmagee, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” *‘ Second Series of Sermons,” 


“Old Wells Dug Out,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
ported and Revised. ,12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 00. 

IV. 

NORDHOFF’S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Commaunistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartes Norpuorr. With Llustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. . 


MYERS'’S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 


Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on en and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. . Myers, A.M. LI lustrations. 


8vo, Cloth, $3 a. ve 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the ** Bazar Boox or 
Decorum” and “ Bazar Boox or Heatru.”) 
VIL. Ey 
SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismart, Khedive of Eg zypt. By Sir Samugt W. 
Baxxer, Pasna, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full - page Illus- 
trations by Zweoxer and Dunann. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
VIIL 
GLADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gtapstonr, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Putte Souarr, D.D. 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” S8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 
Ix. 
THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Tol- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


x. 

CHARLES READE’S A —— AND A MARTYR, 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents, 

XL 

NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By CuaRies 
Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (New Edition, just 
ready. } 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S The Law and the Lady. Tus 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ELIZA TABOR’S Hope Me sredith. Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


BLACK’S The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Miss BRADDON’S A Strange World. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. = 

OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By Mary Crom Hay, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. pen 


HAGARENE. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON'’S At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. S8yo, 
Paper, 40 cents, P 

Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. Illustrated. 8v¢ 
Paper, 75 cents, 


GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Mortey. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. a 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Lrerary Eprrron.) 
Harper's Illustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Novels. With Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
Complete in 15 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume 
Antonina.—Armadale.—Basil.— Hide - and - Seek.— 
Man and Wife.—No Name.—Poor Miss Finch.—The 
Dead Secret.—The Moonstone.—The New Magdalen. 
—The Woman in White.—After Dark, and Other Sto- 
ries.—Queen of Hearts.—My Miscellanies.—The Law 
and the Lady. 


2 Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


we Harrzr’s Caratoaus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


N $5 () inve: sted ‘in Stock Privileges often 
)U leads to Fortune. The WALL 
ST. REVIE Wexplains the operation. 


, Smple copy, also pamphlet free. J. Hiox- 
LING & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 72 B’ way. 


$10 2 fe) V5 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 
40 sold ose of your Chromos in i days.” 

Terms free. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
490 W. ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 





GENTS \ wanted, male or fe male, in every State 

and County; can make from $3 to $ Dper day; ‘only $3 

required tostart with; goods taken back if notsold; light 

a le: 28 yg + in every household, Call on or address 
R. TERRY, 776 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


FACETLE. 

Mas. Partineton says she can’t perceive why peo- 
ple nowadays are continually getting up so many new- 
spangled notions. Digby, who was present, wished to 
know to what she particularly alluded. The old lady 


laid down the newspaper 
which she was reading, and 
grevely remarked : “‘ Why, 
a! I see they have got to 
making ‘trout preserves,’ 
jest at though people didn’t 
have enough things to make 
reserves of without mak- 
ng ‘em of fish.” 


lainiebiliisbatbinilnn’ 
LITTLE JOHNNY’S COM- 
POSITIONS. 
THE SNAKE. 

Snakes is mosely pizen, 
but some don’t. My father 
says they used to walk on 
their the same as us, 
but now they has to walk 
on there belly for foolin’ 
Ray ; but they seems to like 
it that way best. Snakes is 
said to be the same as ser- 
pence, but I always thonght 
a serpenny was the bi; pest. 
The rattle snake's skin is 
too short for him, and don’t 
quite cover all his bones, 
and wen he wiggles they 
makes a nois. y sister's 

oung man he says it’s the 

‘olt of the ratle snake’s tail- 
er, in a measure. 

Their is one wich is got 
stripes and is call garter 
snake, but it ain’t got no 
backel, and ain’t much 
worn, It migt be fassend 
with a ‘asp, like a trunk, 
but not the elephance. The 

would be a snake if it 
wasn't so good to eat, wich 





VERDICT. 
“He coutpn’t REAp.” 








but slops. 


a-fatnin’ to be kill, for wen 


ut slops. Our pig is in a 
pig is wite with a blak tail. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


(Marcu 13, 187%, 








away, and he run after it | 


with a stick, to role it home 
for hisself; but as soon as 
he hit it it let go its tale 
and bit him good on the 
nose, Some fokes tel fibs, 
but Iseen thismysef. That 
little boy is now a old man 
and my father, and I hope 
it will be a. warnin’ to him. 

Snakes eats frogs, like 
French, and them in the 
menagerie has a rabbit. 

ay a big ‘un in the 
menagerie swolered his 
blanket, and the keper 
bleeved some boy had stole 
it, so he give him a other, 
and he swolered that ‘un 
too. When the keper he 
come round agin and didn’t 
see no blankit he begun to 
think things, but the snake 
he lookt up at him so ino- 
cent he was a-shamed, and 
went and got him a other, 
but watcht. Wen he seen 
the snake a swolerin’ that 
*un too, he went and fecht 
a piller and threw it to him, 
and said now if your agoin’ 
to make 4 your in- 
cide, like that, you better 
take this mye and wen 
youf terned in Ile pas you 
down a botle of hot water 
for your feet, and make 
youcomftable. Waht time 
would you like to be woke 
in the mornin’ ? 

There is snakes as long 
as treas, wich eats gotes 
alive. Wehn the gotes is 
down they can’t Greathe, 
but the snakes can’t nei- 
ther, and then it is wich 
can hold out the longest. 


THE PIG. 


The pig is a domessic an- 
anil, but a old sow don’t 
look it wen you cetch a lit- 
tle one by the hind leg to 
makeit squeel. Pigs knows 
there dinner hour better 
than some humans, but it’s 
cause they never has any- 
thing else on their minds 
n, but Gaffer Peterses 





Jur’n puts his feet in the | 
trof, and that makes father sware, though he don’t 
know no better, and I fancy he wonde, too, if he was 


ur agoin’ to be kill in 


0 
October, you ain’t agoin to be a gentleman for that 


man says a friend of his'n 

has a pig that is a show, 

hs plays cards, but that is 
e 


Them at fairs is some- 
times so fat that you can't 
tell wich end it is that eats 
til you set a basin of grule 
near by, and then it swings 
round and points at it like 
a cumpass. Some men 
spends a lot of time curlin’ 
there pigs’ tales, wich is no 
use except to eat, and is 
best roasted, though the 
trotters is good too. If I 
was asked to curl pigs’ tales 
I would be angry, and say 
it ain’t fit businice for any 
human being; you better 
git mene 

One day aman was drivin’ 
a pig threw our vilage, with 
a string tide to its hind leg. 
The man fassened the string 
to a telegraf pole, and went 
into the Jolly Brewer to git 
some gin, and my uncle Ned 
he let the pig looce, and tide 
a ham out of the kitchin in 
its place. Wen the man 
come out of the tap he fas- 
sened the end of the string 
about his rist, like it was be- 
fore, and then lookt for his 
pig. He lookt at.the ham, 
and then he look up at the 
telegraf wire, and then he 
swore a awful othe, and said 
Ide jest like to git my ’ands 
on the beggar as sent that 
last message. 

Pigs roots in the mud, and 
then lies down in the root, 
and grunts like snorin’. 

pa Sra 


An Irishman tells us of a 
fight in which there was 
only one whole nose letc in 
the crowd, “and that be- 
longed to the tea-kettle.” 

> 


An honest old burgher of 
eebles was recently ena- 
ied, by somestrange chance, 
to visit Paris, and was ea- 
gerly questioned when he 
came back as to the charac- 


ter of that capital of capitals, to which, it is said, he 

anewered, that “ Paris, a’ things considered, was a 

wonderfu’ place ; but still, Peebles for pleasure.” 
atime 


Why is a camel the most irascible animal in the 
world ?—Because he always has his back up. 






yy 


TVERY TIME THE couse 
LECEIVES AC ONTRIBU 

EmUST PUNCH,A wae 
THE TICKET.BY HIS SIDE. 









TERRIBLE TO THINK OF. 
Tue INTRODUCTION OF THE BELL-PuNCH IN OUR CHURCHES. 


Neep ror Hasts.—A reverend doctor of Georgia haa 

a rather slow delivery, which was occasion of an 
amusing scene in the chapel of the lunatic asylum. 
He was preaching, and illustrating hia subject by the 
case of a man condemned to be hanged, and reprieved 
under the scaffold. He went on to déscribe the gath- 
ering of the crowd, the 

bringing out of the prison- 








er, his remarks under the 
gallows, the appearance of 
the executioner, the adjust- 
ment of the halter, the prep- 
aration.to let fall the plat- 
form, and just then the ap- 
pearance in.the distance of 
the dust-covered courier, 
the jaded horse, the waving 
handkerchief, the commo- 
tion in the crowd. At this 
thrilling nt, when every 
one was listening in breath- 
lexs silence, the doctor be- 
came a little prolix. One 
of the lunatics could hold 
out no longer, but starting 
up from among the <j ~~ 
gation, he shouted, “ Hur- 
ry, doctor! formercy’ssake, 
harry! They'll hang the 
poor man before you get 





there! 
—__~._--— 
t A HINT. 
| ti iy \ 7a wish I wasa pudding, 
\ [ors /e¢ee( “\ Why 2” 


“*Canse I should have 
such Jots of sugar put into 
me.” 


——_—_—_~—_—_ 


Domestic Prts— Matri- 
monial sulks. 








“THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME.”, 


makes ‘em a fish. If you put a eel in your brother’s | short time, not if you nose it. In Indy my uncle Ned 


bed it will be a snake when he gits in, and he wil holler 


wild. 


There is a kind of snake wich takes its tale in its 





“Hi, Jim! Tom! go git some more fellers, and help push the 
ys have rolled him up in this ’ere Ball!’ 


the Big 


says they stick em with spears for they is wild, and no 
wonder. 


q The fur of pigs is call brissils wen they has any, but 
mouth and roles. Once a little boy seen one of em | the pigs they make nowdays is gittin balder every year, 
rolein’, and he thought it was some boy’s hoop got | like Gaffer Peters, but all over. My sister's young | 





School-Master home. Some of 


| 


a 
“How's your husband, 
Mrs. Dolkins ?” 
“Well, Sor, it’s oncer- 
tain. The doctor says if be 


“My friend,” said a seedy person to an acquaintance | lives till morning, faith he shall have some ho of 


at the ferry, ‘‘I wish you would loan me two cents 
; I hain’t got a dollar in the world.” | to give him up.” 
“ Well, I would like to know,” was the reply, “‘ what 
difference it makes to a man who hasn't got a dollar 
in the world which side of the river he is on.” 


to cross the ferry 








him ; but if he doesn’t, he’s afraid, Sor, he shall have 
oo 


A Spanish proverb says, “‘ A kiss without a mustache 
is an egg without salt.” 





——_— 


— 


| 
| 


“Go in, Maud, and tell him we'll clean his Walk off and take it out in Trade—Doughnuts, or Candy, 
or any thing. I'd go myself, only Woman’s Voice is more Perswadin’.” 


























